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AS you familiar with the immortal 
story of the great Tolstoy. He was 
wealthy, he was honored, he was ac- 
claimed far and wide, but that did not 
satisfy. He tells how he ran through the 
sinful thrills of life but they all left him 
with a gnawing discontent. 

One day he was walking in the coun- 
try. He saw a peasant and observed the 
look of peace and happiness on the man’s 
face. Tolstoy said to himself, “This peas- 
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ant has nothing and yet he seems filled 
with the joy of life.” After a period of 
honest study, he concluded that he was 
missing God, and so he sought God, 

One day he found Him and then he 
knew the answer to that inner hunger and 
discontent. = 

As a result of his own experience, 
Tolstoy gave us this great conclusion: 
“To Know God Is To Live” 


STO Kuow Cod is: to LIVE” 


TOLSTOY 


ST. LUKES LUTHERAN CHURC. 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name 

Praying those words accomplishes what 
Whittier, the poet who once lived in 
Bucks County, had in mind when he 
prayed: 
Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 


This Page is made possible by the Sponsors shown below: 


CHARLES C. SEIZ, Florist 
Potted Plants — Cut Flowers 
Funeral Sprays & Baskets — Corsages 
N. Hamilton & Doyle Sts. 

FI 8-5966 


ROD WITMER STUDIO 
Complete Wedding Photographs 


Quakertown, Pa. 


A. W. TREFFINGER & SON 
FUNERAL HOME 


Quakertown, Pa. 


HELLERICK’S STORE 


Fountainville 


W. H. WATSON & SON 
DODGE 
CARS — TRUCKS 
135 S. Main, Doylestown 


STAUFFERS DUBLIN STORE 
DANIEL A. STAUFFER — 


HERBERT J. STAUFFER 


FRIENDLY BOOK STORE 
Church and Sunday School Supplies 


Quakertown, Pa. 


EDWARD HRABINA & SONS 
Builders — Contractors 


Quakertown, Pa. 
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BENNER AND SUESS 
FUNERAL HOME 
606 Arch St., Perkasie 
AL 7-2144 


W. J. NYCE'S SHOE STORE 
“The Home of Nice Foot Wear" 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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GARWOOD KRIEBEL 
Plumbing & Heating 


Dublin, Pa. 
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LEONARD LEWIS 
INSURANCE 


Dublin, Pa, 
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The Old Traveler — 


Take twelve fine 
full months — see 
that they are thor- 
oughly free from 
all old memories of 
bitterness, rancor, 
hate and jealousy. 
Cleanse them com- 
pletely from every 
clinging spite; pick 
off all specks of 
pettiness and little- 
ness; see that these 
months are freed 
from all the past, 
and have them as 
fresh and clean as when they first 
came from the great storehouse of 
Time. 

Divide each of these months into 30 
or 31 equal parts — each one except 
the second, divide that into 29 equal 

rts. Do not try to make up the year's 

atch all at one time (many spoil the 
broth in that way), but prepare one 
day at a time. 

Into each day put twelve parts of 
faith, eleven of patience, ten of cour- 
age, nine of work (some omit this in- 
gredient and so spoil the flavor of the 
rest), eight of hope, seven of loyalty, 
six of liberality, five of kindness, four 
of rest (leaving this out is like leaving 
the oil out of the salad — don’t do it), 
three of prayer, two of meditation, and 
one well-selected resolution. To this 
add a dash of fun, a sprinkle of play, 
and a heaping cupful of good humor. 


Pour into the whole mixture love 
ad libitum, and mix with a vim. Cook 
thoroughly with fervent heat, garnish 
with smiles and a sprig of joy, then 
serve with quietness, unselfishness, 
and cheerfulness. 


There is comfort in the thought that 
once a year we may close the books on 
our failures and disappointments, and 
turn over a new leaf. “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” and the 
New Year affords the opportunity to 
expand in the full glow of hope in 
the future. 

True, we resolve and then relapse, 
but to paraphrase “ "Tis better to have 
resolved and slipped than never to 
have resolved.” It is by repeated effort 
that we attain better things. 

They do not come without struggle. 
New Year's is a marker on the way, a 
point from which we measure the 
sloughing off and make another at- 
tempt toward the goal. 


To you, who are reading Bucks 
County LIFE for the first time, we ex- 
tend welcome. 
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Though small compared to some 
national magazines, we are making 
every effort to make every page inter- 
esting. 

Some of you are receiving this mag- 
azine as a gift. The editor hopes you, 
too, will share this interest in you with 
someone else. You may wait till you 
become better acquainted with our 
purpose and then like the gospel of 
good news, pass it on to your fania 
through a yearly subscription, only 
$3.00. 

But be that as it may, here's 

A Happy NEW YEAR 
TO 
ALL OF YOU. 


POP by Entwisle 


OUR COVER 
O ur cover this month depicts a 
scene of Bucks County Life, now 
only a memory of the oldsters. A gath- 
ering of the neighborhood retired, 
around the old coal stove in the gen- 
eral store, where they played checkers, 
discussed politics and stretched the 
truth in telling of their conquests of 
the past. 

The picture of this common event 
is cleverly portrayed in the drawing by 
John Albright of Newtown, Pa. John 
is a native of Newtown where he at- 
tended school, winning a scholarship 
to the Philadelphia Museum School of 
Art. He graduated in 1960. 

He studied in Europe for three 
months, saw six months active duty 
with the U.S. Army then returned to 
his native Bucks County where he is 
occupied doing free lance illustrating. 

His other interests, history, antiques, 
old buildings, old barns. His drawings 
have appeared in many shows in the 
Bucks County area. A 


TOMORROW'S ILLITERATES 
(The State of Reading Instruction 
Today.) Edited by Charles C. Wal- 
cutt. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1961. $3.95 

Here is a collection of authoritative 
treatises on the various aspects of read- 
ing instruction in the United States, 
with particular reference to the Public 
School System. These competent dis- 
courses should encourage all those 
concerned about the causes of reading 
problems so prevalent in America to- 
day. Written in layman’s language, 
they do much toward unraveling the 
tangle of erroneous ideas which have 
led teachers to use ineffective methods; 
made parents feel anxiously inferior; 
and upset the equilibrium of thous- 
ands of bright children who might 
have been good readers. 

The eight contributors to this col- 
lection have not compromised with 
the instructional status quo by treading 
softly or wearing velvet gloves. Theirs 
is a cleat and brass knuckle approach 
which demands the attention of all 
institutions of learning, and the edu- 
cators they produce. 

How we have wandered into this 
labyrinth of misinformation about 
proper reading instruction, during the 
last thirty years, is clearly and fairly 
revealed. Phonetics, word-whole, look 
and say, reading readiness, reading 
speed, primers, etc. have been careful- 
ly analyzed. The disastrous effects 
which faulty methods have had on our 
school children are delineated. 

Fortunately, the way out of this 
dilemma is given equal consideration. 
Successful, tested approaches and 
methods are described, including avail- 
able material and instruction courses. 
It will come as no surprise to those 
who have worked in the remedial read- 
ing field that part of the solution lies 
in scrapping new ideas and returning 
to old ones. There must be a reevalu- 
ation of the entire state of reading in- 
struction today. 

“Learning to read is a mental dis- 
cipline, one of the primary socializing 
processes for the child. A non-reader 
who cannot read good books, go to 
Sunday School, or even sing with the 
others lacks all civilizing influences.” 
From Chapter Six, by Melitta Schmide- 
berg, M.D. 


Street lights tonight 

Are stars washed down 

and swimming o'er 

The sleeping town 

All the gleaming pavements shed 
Neon rhythms, eerie red, 

And a tree patrolman stands 
Waving frantic shadow-hands 
To me — as my flying feet 
Sprint along the silver street. 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking" of radio & T.V. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


© Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 

For Reservations 
Telephone ROger 6-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


WH EDSOR 


ZS OSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 


Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 


Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 
Le etn~neensiseeweenisinihestestens 
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Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual atmos- 
phere. See the Indian profile on the 
rock high above the Delaware river, 
Cocktail Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. 
Closed Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn — On the hill, Upper 
Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a delight- 
ful upper Bucks setting. Open daily from 
11:30. Closed Sundays. Reservations: 
YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House — New Hope. Un- 
ique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting diners. Check giant blackboard 
menu for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 
Visitors to New Hope should visit here, 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Renowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn — Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss-French Menu. Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon — Dinner 12 to 11 FM, Sunday 
Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open weekdays un- 
til 3 A.M. Route 202 — near New 
Hope. Closed Sundays. 


_ Chez ODETTE has captured the un- 
ique charm and atmosphere in a typical 
Bucks County setting. French and Ameri- 
can cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, 
open everyday. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
mony priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sunday 
12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere — 
Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville, 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic, old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m, to 1 a.m. daily incled- 
ing Sunnday. 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to gréét you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites, 


“One Of the Best Ohings 
Jn Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
«, * Weddings - Receptions 
' * Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DAVID GETZ CHEVROLET 


CHEVY II - IMPALA - CORVAIR - 


CORVETTE 
NEW HOPE, PENNA, 
32 S. Main St. VO 2-2015 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 
Mag A ta Pk m 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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Happy New Year 


NO CREDIT CARDS 

The landlords of Bucks County 
taverns in an earlier day often 
learned the hard way about the danger 
of extending credit. Their patience 
with deadbeats exhausted, they re- 
sorted to posting signs behind the 
bar to warn off thirsty but broke 
loungers. A popular placard had a 
picture of a dog lying on its back, 
with all four feet high in the air. 
Underneath was written "Old Trust 
is dead, bad pay killed him.” An- 
other device was a dummy clock with 
a sign across its face stating “No 
tick here.” One landlord simply hung 

the top of a keg on which he had 
glued a number of coins. No words 
were necessary to explain that he ex- 
pected cash on the barrel head. 


LOST IS FOUND 

A portrait of General Nathaniel 
Greene, for whom the General Greene 
Inn at Buckingham is named, was 
found recently in an attic in England. 
With it was a portrait of George 
Washington painted by the same ar- 
tist, Charles Willson Peale. Famous 
for his numerous portraits of "the 
Father of His Country,” Peale had 
sent this one and his portrait of 
Greene to England in hopes that Ben- 
jamin West, the Pennsylvanian who 
became the President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, would recommend 
a first-rate engraver for his paintings. 
Why they were consigned to an attic 
and long forgotten is not known. Now 
they are back home again and safe- 
ly housed in the collection of Ameri- 
cana at the Montclair, N. J., Museum 
of Art. With the dust of many years 
brushed off, the portraits of General 
Greene and his Commander-in-Chief 
are as bright and clear as they were 
when put aboard a sailing ship in 
1783. 


“FIRST FOOT” 

A once popular custom of Bucks 
Countians was to call on friends on 
New Year's Day to wish them happi- 
ness and prosperity. They did not go 
empty-handed, for to do so would 
bring bad luck to that house. They 
carried boxes of little cakes and a 
large bottle of spiced wine or ale. 
The host was presented with one of 
the cakes and allowed to take a sip 
—and one sip only—from the bot- 
tle. Many believed that the first to 
cross the threshold with his cakes and 
wine would be blessed with extra 
good fortune, Thus the competition 
to be "first foot" often became a 
scramble, Friends of a popular fam- 


ily would crowd around the front 
door an hour or more before mid- 
night on New Year's Eve, and more 
than one host was bowled over by 
the rush when the clock struck 
twelve. 


NEW YEAR SHOOTERS 

Among the Pennsylvania Germans 
in the Upper Bucks area, visiting the 
neighbors on New Years Eve was 
limited to the menfolk. The women, 
according to accounts, stayed at home 
“where they belonged.” A party of 
men, some with shotguns and pistols 
and others with horns, drums and 
other noise-makers, such as a tin wash 
boiler to the thumped with a stick of 
firewood, would gather at a cross- 
roads village. Then they would start 
out "to shoot the New Year in" by 
pak F at various homes, where they 
would announce their presence with 
a clamor guaranteed “to wake the 
dead.” It was an honor to be chosen 
for this serenade, and householders 
hopefully made ready by setting forth 
copious supplies of cider, beer and 
cookies flavored with ginger or anise. 
By the time their rounds ended, the 
celebrants were in a state of jovial 
certainty that the year ahead would 
be one of great happiness and for- 
tune for everyone, including them- 
selves. 


NEW YEAR 

And as the Old Year slips away, 
He kindly with him takes 

The pages we have blurred and marred 
With failures and mistakes, 

The blighted hopes and needless fears 
Are gone beyond recall, 

And ours once more the fair, clean 


page 
The New Year brings to all. 
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Penny Larsen our new Entertain- 
ment Editor, starts a column "Penny's 
Patter” in our February issue. Penny, 
who lives in Solebury with her hus- 
band and two daughters, has a sound 
theatre background having trod the 
professional boards since age five. She 
currently combines journalism and 
theatre by writing a regular column 
for the theatrical newspaper VARI- 
ETY. 

Local celeb doings, entertaining 
items, theatre chatter (amateur and 
professional) miscellaneous news 
notes, and general cross-county chit- 
chat should be mailed to Penny 
Larsen, R. D. #1, box 113, New 
Hope, or telephone PY 4-7728. 


Tall Man From Kentucky 
Brines Life To Bucks 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


Henry L. Freking, the Old Traveler 


The promotin'est man ever to hit 
Bucks County is our own highly es- 
teemed and able Henry L. Freking of 
Ouakertown, founder of Bucks County 
Life as well as the defunct Bucks 
County Traveler, of two publications, 
The Forum and The Observer, which 
he dubbed “gripe” pamphlets, and of 
the 65 Magazine. All of these ventures 
were undertaken after he was 72 years 
old. No one man has done more to 
promote Bucks County and to arouse 
public interest in its history and its 
charms than Henry. 

He literally slid into the county from 
an icy Philadelphia street in the winter 
of 1937-38. Unfortunately for him, he 
broke his hip, but luckily for Bucks 
County he decided to recuperate in 
Fountainville. Charmed with the an- 
cient stone houses, the beauty of the 
old hills, the colorful, history-laden 
past of Bucks, he remained to become 
one of our outstanding citizens. 

He’s a tall slender man, six feet 
three, with a goodly amount of white 
hair and gentle, courtly manners and a 
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trace of a Kentucky accent that mark 
him as a native of that state. Louisville 
became his home town on August 11, 
1878. His father was of Dutch descent, 
a shoe manufacturer. His mother’s an- 
cestors were German. A grandfather 
fought on the Union side in the Civil 
War, which, of course, made Henry a 
staunch and lifelong Republican. He 
was a cub reporter on a Republican 
newspaper in Louisville when William 
McKinley was elected in 1896. 

For no particular reason he switched 
from the editorial to the advertising 
department, a stepping stone to later 
promotional work which took him to 
Chicago and other areas of the mid- 
west. In Chicago he was once a co- 
worker with James Kilgallen and of- 
ten dandled on his knee the now 
famous daughter Dorothy, when Mrs. 
Kilgallen came to the office with her 
husband. 

That old pioneer instinct that took 
his ancestors to Kentucky led Henry 
and his wife Dorothy, to remodel an 
old house in a little clearing in the 


woods near Quakertown where the 
world seems far away but the small 
creatures of the wild are always near. 
Some of Henry’s best friends are the 
deer, the birds, the coons and possums 
and a long, friendly black snake that 
lives under a door stone and keeps the 
mice out of the basement. In this love- 
ly- setting the Frekings have created 
“Woodhaven,” surrounded by gardens 
and the rocky woodland. Their chil- 
dren gather here on festive occasions, 
two beautiful daughters, Barbara and 
Dorothy, who are career girls in New 
York City and their son Henry, Jr., 
with his wife, Patricia, and their chil- 
dren Lee and Dawkins. Henry, Jr. is 
employed in the Glen-Martin plant in 
Denver in the missile division. The 
two daughters are responsible for the 
fire-engine red sweaters and mufflers 
and socks that Henry wears for he 
says; "I like any color so long as it's 
réd.” 

Dorothy Freking has more talent 
than she will admit to, for she has a 
flair for appealing verse, both inspira- 
tional and humorous. She has a won- 
derful sense of humor and a vast 
amount of cooperative patience with 
her husband's enthusiasms and ven- 
tures. 

Henry was 72 years old when he 
launched into the magazine field, tak- 
ing on a small publication called Bucks 
County from Charles Meredith, owner 
of the Quakertown Free Press. He 
changed the name to the Bucks County 
Traveler and started his momentous 
career as chief promoter of the county. 
He was editor, publisher, ad solicitor, 
circulation manager and historian. He 
collected nostalgic old photographs, 
browsed through the fascinating his- 
torical lore in the Bucks County His- 
torical Society’s library and searched 
out local writers and people with in- 
teresting stories. 

That first little copy of the Bucks 
County Traveler is a collector's item 
now and very scarce. It was small, easy 
to slip into a pocket or handbag and 
wasted no white space. It announced; 
“The Bucks County Traveler comes to 
you singing the praises of Quakertown 
and Bucks County, an area whose 
beauty and opportunities should tempt 
you to come and share those good 
things that make life here so delight- 
ful.” Three hundred copies of that first 
issue were sold in Quakertown alone. 
Folks liked it. 
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"There was never an issue printed 
that did not pay its own way and that 
in itself was unusual,’ Henry once 
said. 

So long as the magazine broke even 
Henry figured his profit was the fun 
he had publishing it. Mingling with 
people, talking with them, unearthing 
historical facts, promoting Bucks 
County was an elixir that kept him 
youthfully eager and energetic. 

With more than 100 stores and 
news agencies selling the Traveler and 
a goodly subscription list, Henry fin- 
ally recognized the brutal fact that, in 
spite of its rosy potential, it was going 
to take more money than the little 
magazine was making to put it on a 
really profitable basis. Then too he 
had one of his periodical plans to 
retire. Henry is always about to re- 
tire. So he sold the Traveler to Allen 
and Alice Ward who were publish- 
ing the Gazette in New Hope. 
They enlarged it and dressed it up 
with a new cover designed by an artist. 
When Henry saw the first issue he 
said; "I felt just like a father who saw 
his little daughter go out in pigtails 
and come back with a permanent 
wave.” 

Henry can't keep his fingers out of 
printer's ink. Although he wrote his 
“Old Traveler” column each month for 
the magazine he was soon putting out 
what he called a “gripe” pamphlet 
called The Forum which he termed 
“a controversial little publication 
which will give folks the opportunity 
to gripe if they will, condemn if they 
must and praise where they can.” The 
Forum started numerous controversial 
pots to boiling in Quakertown; the 
political campaign, the cost of a high 
school and various local squabbles. 

In the meantime Alan Miller of 
Mechanicsville had bought the Trav- 
eler, given it a mew permanent wave 
and made Henry an associate editor. 
He retired from the battlegrounds of 
The Forum but before the fall election 
he was back in the Quakertown arena 
with The Observer, giving his oppon- 
ents a good fight. Henry retired again. 
Well, he didn’t really retire because 
he had his ever popular Old Traveler 
column to write every month. It was 
an unbroken law in the Traveler office 
that no one should ever lay a blue pen- 
cil to Henry’s copy. Not so much as a 
word or a comma was ever edited for 
fear of changing his unique style. That 
was the year Quakertown celebrated a 
Centennial and Henry was put in 
charge of “Old Timers Day.” 

He invited all of the old folks to 
meet him on the porch of the Bush 
House Hotel for a little program and 
refreshments. He borrowed a few 
rocking chairs and ordered some shoo- 
fly pies and asked William Moyer to 
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come up from Trenton with his banjo. 
Everyone dressed in old-fashioned 
clothes. About ten o'clock the old 
timers swarmed in. More chairs were 
crowded onto the veranda and a frantic 
order went out for more shoo-fly pies. 
That day was the hit of the celebra- 
tion. It was such a success that it gave 
birth to the famous annual “Old Tim- 
ers Day” in the Quakertown Memorial 
Park on every third Saturday in June. 
Thousands come to sit in the rocking 
chairs, eat a good free lunch and have 
a whale of a time. Henry handled it 
practically single-handed for several 
years until it grew too big for him. He 
persuaded the Quakertown Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to take it on 
as a yearly project, so in order to re- 
tain his assistance they made him an 
honorary member. He is undoubtedly 
the oldest Jaycee in the United States. 

Henry has a deep compassion for 
the very young and the very old. When 
he became aware of the plight of some 
of the old people, he organized a "65 
Club.” He was only 80 at the time. 
The "65 Club” was not a real organi- 
zation, but a loosely knit group, head- 
ed by Henry, who provided transporta- 
tion for elderly people to a doctor's 
office or to shop. Ardent fishermen 
were solicited to take some of the old 
men on fishing trips. People gave them 
picnics and clothing and food and met 
many needs. 

This venture plunged Henry back 
into the publishing business with a 
little magazine to acquaint people with 
the work of the club. It carried pic- 
tures, inspirational articles and news 
of Golden Age Clubs. He called it 
“65 magazine" and before he knew it 
he was headed into the turbulent 


The Freking Family — From far left, Daughter Dorothy, Mrs. Freking 


WE, the staff of Bucks County Life, 
feel that everybody ought to have at 
least one issue of a magazine dedicated 
to them — in eighty three years — 
particularly if you have been an editor 
and publisher for most of that time. 
This is our way of saying to our edi- 
tor, Henry L. Freking — Happy New 
Year and many more to come, to a 
most remarkable fellow. May he go 
rushing across Bucks County with his 
coat tails flying in pursuit of copy and 
advertising — may we hear his voice 
raised in furious protest over one of 
a dozen minor crises that make an edi- 
tor's day . . . for years to come. The 
charm, the spirit and the fire that burn 
brightly in this man, may it never be 
quenched ! 


Affectionately 
The Staff 


waters of national publication. Articles 
poured in, aplecaid. ones from all over 
the country. Again he was faced with 
a potential success he couldn’t handle. 
Regretfully he sold it to Modern Ma- 
‘urity, a national magazine published 
in Washington, D. C. 

In the meantime his first magazine, 
the Bucks County Traveler had de- 
veloped, under the ownership of Alan 
Miller, into a much loved voice of the 
county. In the fall of 1958 it was mov- 
ed to Philadelphia and retitled The 
Pennsylvania Traveler and its demise 
followed in about a year. 

So many people urged Henry to re- 
vive it that he decided that what Bucks 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Henry, Daughter Barbara, Son Bud, Henry Jr. and his wife, Patricia. 


County needed most was a good thirty- 
five cent magazine. So he started one, 
calling it simply Bucks County Maga- 
zine. He offered a prize of $25 for a 
name. An anonymous winner, who de- 
signated the money be given to the 
Blind Association, christened it Bucks 
County Life, Past and Present. 

Henry’s latest venture was an im- 
mediate success. Readers say they love 
it. It has Henry’s old magic touch, a 
bit of history, sometimes a little con- 
troversy and a lot about people and the 
county. His covers have been a sensa- 
tion. Some readers object to them as 
a form of art, but they all.agree that 
they certainly command attention on 
the newsstands. Henry also has a facul- 
ty for finding more interesting writers 
than most people are aware of. Again 
he could see a large potential for suc- 


cess and again came the need for capi- 
tal. Trudging all around the county in 
the heat of summer and the bitterness 
of winter weather, Henry felt once 
more a yearning to retire. So he sold 
Bucks County Life to a group of peo- 
ple who are intensely interested in the 
county and recognize the need for such 
a publication. The members of the 
company, Bucks County Publications, 
persuaded Henry to stay with it to 
guide its destinies and keep that very 
desirable Freking touch. 

At 83 Henry is reaching for a hun- 
dred. On August 11th, 1978 all of 
the readers of Bucks County Life will 
help him celebrate his 100th birthday. 
We're sure he will be there, his should- 
ers straight, his spirit afire with plans 
all ready for a new “gripe” pamphlet 
concerning conditions on the moon. 


| 
a aS l 


Henry visits with Charles Headman and 
E. Clinton Fretz at an Old Timer's Day 
Picnic, 

HENRY By Grace Chandler 

As one who has known and worked 
with Henry L. Freking for more than 
a decade, I am of the firm opinion that 
he entered the wrong field. He should 
have been an actor. 

A gentleman of the old school who 
wears a jacket on the hottest day and 
sweeps off his hat when he meets an 
acquaintance wearing skirts — or tore- 
ador pants, he plays every role to the 
hilt. 

His roles are many: writer, editor, 
publisher, promoter — and salesman 
who could sell refrigerators to Es- 
kimos. He is debonair and charming 
one minute — and raising the roof 
over a missed deadline the next. When 
he’s mad, he’s furious; when he’s gay, 
he’s hilarious; when he broods, Hades 
is not deep enough to contain his woe. 

What a Hamlet he would have 
made! And there is not an actor in the 
world today who can even dream of 
wearing the doublet and tights at the 
age of 83. But if Henry got the notion 
to do so, Ophelia would once again 
seek a watery grave. 
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HENRY By Hazel Gover 
Who and what is Henry Freking of 
Quakertown? This question has both- 
ered many people. Outstanding in any 
crowd because of his towering height, 
Henry buzzes around from one part of 
the County to the other. He must have 
been born with the smell of printing 
presses in his nostrils. No longer a 
young lad, shall we say, he has the 
energy to send one of our missiles 
around the earth. Until the day he 
dies, and we hope that day is far in 
the future, he will have his long, slim 
fingers in an editorial pot. Surrounded 
by women most of the time, he can 
be scathing in his criticism and then 
break out into a smile which lights his 
small world and all is well again. He 
is not a “name-dropper’, yet in talk- 
ing to him, he will sometimes tell a 
story about a world-famous person he 
has known intimately and you wonder 
how much and how many things his 
wise old eyes have seen as he has 
traveled through life. He is living 
proof that a man doesn't have to re- 
tire to a rocking chair just because 
his legs have become a little weary. 


Take a letter, d - - - it! 


LOOKING FOR 
WORK? 


Men — Women 


Accredited Employment Service 
offers 

Free Registrations Under Class ‘B’ 
License 


Penna. License No. 3918 


Thoughtful Placement 


Helps you Find the Right Job 


Reasonable Rates 


PERSONNEL 
IS NO PROBLEM 


When you consult 


Accredited Employment Service 


Johnson & Stedman T/A 
ACCREDITED 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


96 W. Court 65 W. State 
Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-9600 FI 8-8389 
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INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


dě 


Established 1724 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA.’ 


BLACK BASS HOTE 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 

Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 


Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


M 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel. Fi 8-8100 
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Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 
Homestead of Lavender Hall — Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Buffet luncheons and 
dinners Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn. Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt. 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs. Cocktails — also bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 
Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti’s, 
a name well known in restaurant 
gaat Try Walter’s Caesar Salad. 
ar. 


Country Side Inn ı — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned, 


Park View Restaurant. Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food — attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 
Mechanic Street New Hope 
VO 2-2840 
PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 Fillmore 8-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and sə- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


FM) 
LISTEN TO: ge 


CHUCK READ 


W TOA (FM) Saturdays 
5 P.M. - Midnight - 97.5 Mg 


so 


About Bucks Co. 


CROSS KEYS 

tephen Brock was a picturesque 
person and not surpassed as an inn 
keeper or politician. He was genial 
and popular and an important factor 
in county politics. 

His strength was such that he ran 
as an independent candiate for sher- 
iff on two occasions and was elected 
both times. 

He was the host of the Indian 
Oueen inn at Doylestown at one time, 
but as an inn keeper was best remem- 
bered as the owner of the Cross Keys 
Inn which he acquired in 1846. 

While he managed the Cross Keys 
Inn it was the center of much of the 
social activity of Doylestown. 

Brock had two delightful daughters 
and three popular sons who were 
largely responsible for making the inn 
attractive to guests during their stay. 

The Summers were especially gay, 
always filled with guests, some from 
Philadelphia who bought their daugh- 
ters with them. 

Cotillions, in the dining room, were 
almost nightly occurrences and there 
were frequent picnics nearby. 

In 1846 the inn passed into the 
hands of Charles H. Mann. 

It was owned by A. F. Scheetz at 
one time and used as a mercantile 
establishment by his sons. It is now 
one of the better dining places and is 
known as Conti’s Cross Keys Inn. A 


MANSION HOUSE 

The Mansion House in Doylestown 
was one of the taverns that once 
stood on three of the four corners 
where Main and State streets cross. 
The Ship on the site of the present 
Lenape Building, was the first to be 
erected, and the Fox Chase was a 
forerunner of the Fountain House. 
The last of this trio to be built, the 
Mansion House, now occupied by the 
Gardy Book & Stationary Store, prob- 
ably started out as a private residence 
about 1805. It was enlarged and li- 
censed as a tavern when Doylestown 
became the county seat in 1813. Since 
its tavern days it has served as a tin 
shop and stove store, a bakery and 
ice-cream parlor, a department store 
and a grocery. Prior to the Civil War, 
when it was still a tavern, one land- 
lord played two roles, getting up from 
his tailor's bench and going behind 
the bar to pour out a customer's fav- 
orite libation, 


There is nothing finer that you can 
give at so little cost to some loved one 
or some one you barely know than a 
year's subscription to Bucks County Life, 
(only $3.00 for twelve issues). 
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DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 


OFFICE SUPPLIES salon 
OLLARD STATIONERY 
now located 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 


ELmwood 7-1232 vo 2-5331 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


OPOP OE] 


Lambertville House has been catering 
to discriminating guests since 1812, 
serving delicious food. Stop in and see 
our charming new “Buttery”. Ample 
parking space. Rooms for overnight 
guests, 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open daily 9:30 A.M, to midnight k 
Duncan Hines 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER Cue 
SANDWICHES Gourmet 
Approved 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 


Low-Calorie Kambertuille f us 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 | 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 
thru our roof. 
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DOLL DANCE 

The Lenni Lenape Indians, who 
roamed the land along the river 
known to us as the Delaware long be- 
fore the arrival of the first white men, 
left many legends behind them when 
they were forced to seek other hunt- 
ing grounds. One of these tells of 
the time when several little Indian 
girls were making dolls of cornhusks 
and gourds and one doll suddenly 
came alive. Frightened, the girls 
threw that doll away and hurried home 
to their mothers. The owner of the 
doll became ill and none of the reme- 
dies applied helped her. Then one 
night the doll appeared to her in a 
dream and told her what to do. She 
followed the directions and became 
well again. This story became a part 
of the Doll Dance, which is still en- 
acted at tribal celebrations by de- 
scendants of the Lenni Lenape living 
in the Southwest. 


HORSE BOOK 

The first tavern in Quakertown 
was built in 1750, a half-century be- 
fore a post office was established and 
a little more than a hundred years 
before the town became a borough. 
Located at what is now the intersec- 
tion of Broad and Main Streets, it 
later became the Red Lion Inn, a still 
popular hostelry. In the days when the 
horse rather than the dog was "man's 
best friend,” the Red Lion kept a 
separate register for the steeds ridden 
or driven by guests. The names of the 
horses were written in this book be- 
fore they were given bed and board 
in the stable. It is not claimed that 
the horses had to sign the register 
with a hoof-print. 

ODD LAYOUT 

In 1829, an observer took occasion 
to set down his opinions of Doyles- 
town’s appearance. He signed him- 
self “Cid Hamet Benengeli,” a fancy 
nom-de-plume even for those days. 
One gathers that he was an admirer 
of towns laid out with a square and 
compass, for he wrote mockingly of 
a Main Street that curves like a 
scythe blade, of winding streets and 
acute angles, and of the interming- 
ling of fronts, rears and gable-ends 
which line the sidewalks as fancy 
dictates. “There should be something 
odd about a country town,” he con- 
cluded with a left-handed flourish, 
“something to take the eye and elicit 
a passing remark from the traveller. 


Doylestown is quite odd.” 


Any Woven Material — Clothing 
Rugs — Upholstery — Drapes, etc. 
Call Fillmore 8-2330 
THE HERSCHLERS 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Damages Examined 
Estimates Given 
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Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial: 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 


WOrth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


DAIRY BAR 


The Doylestown Inn 


pen daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
it’s for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


Iean IL NAYANI sit 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 


4 ky Bat 


FI 8-2474 


Ne 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Offers You New Dining & Cocktail Pleasure 
In One of Bucks Most Delightful Settings! 
Open Daily from 11:30 A.M. — Closed Sundays 
For Reservations Call YUkon 2-8782 


THE ATHERTONS of BUCKS 


he Robert Athertons’ dinner par- 

ties have a special ésprit de corps: 
the guests do the cooking. They started 
because Mr. Atherton is a hunter and 
a good shot. The family freezer was 
bursting with wild ducks, goose, pheas- 
ant and deer. And even after giving 
much away, the family still had a sur- 
feit of game. 

In an attempt to solve this dilemma 
of overproduction and under-consump- 
tion, the Athertons decided that week- 
end guests to their Rushland farm 
include at least one good cook. No 
reflection, of course, on Mr. A., a 
skillful chef himself. One of his spec- 
ialties is squab stuffed with oysters. 

The farm kitchen is well-equipped, 
and guests use the stove, grills, fire- 
places and "mill around the kitchen 
like crazy.” Sometimes there is the 
problem of insufficient casseroles. 

"Production" usually starts at noon 
one day. One party, carried on in the 
best epicurean tradition — Roman 
style, the guests ate on and on; and 
they were still eating at 2 a.m. the 
following day. 

Mrs. Atherton’s cooking preferenc- 
es lean toward everyday food: she’s 
not a lover of wild game. Nor is 17 
year old daughter, Jane. But 14 year 
old Annie is wild about animals, cook- 
ed or “on the hoof.” She can clean 
the game without batting an eye while 
Jane stares, horrified at the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The Athertons move to their town 
house in Doylestown, Pa., has in no 
way cut down on weekend invitations. 
Mr. Atherton, editor of Cosmopolitan 
magazine, numbers among his friends 
many writers and artists whose talents 
extend to wielding a skillet and com- 
bining the subtlest bouquet garni. 

For example, Nelson Gruppon and 
his wife, “Willy,” can turn out a tasty 
rabbit or squirrel, Italian style, while 
Max and Alice Coplan (broil scamp- 
ies.) Several days before Suren and 
Arpi Ermoyan arrive to grill venison, 
the Athertons have received the mes- 
sage to marinate the steaks in red wine. 
Ted Kesting charcoal grills clams to 
be served with Hors d'oeuvres of broil- 
ed deer liver and scampies. Maxine 
and Bill Patman are wild duck spe- 
cialists. 

Once you taste Richard Gehman’s 
turkey, according to the Athertons, 
you'll never eat it any other way. But 
the Gehmans are in accord that the 
dishes involved and the steps taken to 
prepare this fowl approach the astro- 
nomical, Although original credit for 
this recipe should go to Morton 
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By Anne Pollock 


Thompson, Mr. Gehman accepts re- 
sponsibility for a few nuances and 
variations. Preparation of the bird — 
time consuming but rewarding — 
starts, of course, with the fowl, weigh- 
ing no less than 16, no more than 22, 
pounds. Recipe follows, please sit be- 
fore reading. 

Rub bird, inside and outside, with 
salt and pepper. As the turkey reclines 
on her haunches (hen recommended), 
cook gizzard, liver, heart (chopped), 
in a pan along with a clove of garlic, 
bay leaf, 14 teaspoon coriander, 1⁄2 
teaspoon of salt. Add 5 cups of water. 
This makes liquid for basting. 

Fill bowl Number 1! with a. diced 
apple, orange, large can of crushed 
pineapple, grated lemon rind, two cans 
of drained water chestnuts and three 
tbsp. chopped preserved ginger. 

Bowl No. 2 receives two tbsp. dry 
mustard, two tbsp. caraway seed, three 
tsp. celery seed, two tbsp. poppy seed, 
two and a half tsp. oregano, a crushed 
bay leaf, 1 tbsp. black pepper, 1⁄4 tsp. 
mace, 4 tbsp.. chopped parsley, five 
crushed cloves of garlic, 6 large chop- 
ped celery stalks, 4 large chopped on- 
ions, 4 headless chopped cloves, 14 
tsp. each of tumeric, marjoram, savory, 
basil and chili powder, 3⁄4 each of sage 
and thyme, five dashes of Tabasco, a 
tbsp. salt and a tsp. monosodium glu- 
tamate. 


For Bowl No. 3, empty three pack- 
ages of bread crumbs, 3⁄4 lb. of ground 
veal, 14 lb. ground pork or sausage, 1⁄4 
lb. butter and the rendered fat from 
the bird. 

Toss contents of Bowls No. 1, No. 
2, and No. 3 into Bowl No. 4. Stuff 
bird with this mixture. 

Use pristine Bowl No. 5 (or meas- 
uring cup) for the paste of four egg 
yolks, 1 tsp. dry mustard, crushed 
garlic clove, tsp. orange juice, tsp. 
lemon juice, 2 pinches cayenne pepper 
and enough flour to stiffen. 

Tillie turkey now languishes in a 
pre-heated 500 degree oven, and 
you've had it. But your bird has not. 
When she's brown, paint her with the 
paste, lower oven temperature to 325, 
and try to relax until the paste sets — 
not too long. When the paste sets, 
jump up and paint again and again 
and again until all the paste is gone. 

Remember that broth you cooked 
hours ago? You and your guests will 
have to take turns basting every fifteen 
minutes for the next five to six hours, 
but not until you've added a cup of 
cider to the stock. 

Don't panic. Continue cooking as 
you baste and watch Tillie metamor- 
phose into a black and crusty mess. 
Even though her demeanor, posture 
and appearance suggest her fate to be 
the garbage pail, don't give up. Crack 
the crust, break it off and PRESTO! 
Tillie emerges svelte, brown and moist 
— ready for the gullet via the platter. 


COME AND GET IT!!! A 


Guests do the cooking at Robert Atherton’s Farm, (I to r) Mrs. Robert 
Atherton, Mrs. Paul Nonast, Al Parker the illustrator tosses the salad. 
Mrs. Parker watches. Robert Atherton seems pleased. 

Earl F. Fisher, Photo 
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MODERN CRAFTSMEN 
of BUCKS COUNTY 


I f you were among the several 
hundred visitors who wandered 
through the New Hope Historical So- 
ciety's Parry Barn during the first two 
weeks of last December, you were un- 
doubtedly impressed with the guality 
and guantity of handcrafted products 
offered for sale by the Bucks County 
Chapter, Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men. Properly festooned with holiday 
greenery, the 18th century barn lent 
the proper atmosphere for products 
reminiscent of the days when machine 
produced goods were beyond even the 
wildest daydreams. 

The word "guild" is in itself inter- 
esting for it has taken on connotations 
in the twentieth century which would 
never have been implied in medieval 
Europe. The closest organization which 
we have today is the highly specialized 
trade union, and anyone who has re- 
cently remodeled a house is well aware 
that carpenters do not lay tile floors 
nor do electricians attempt to plaster 
small holes left near an electrical out- 
let. But even the highly specialized 
trade union of today does not attempt 
to control the lives of its members as 
did the guilds, in the sixteenth century. 
Today's trade union member does not 
have to receive permission of his su- 
periors to get married as did his coun- 
terpart in the Middle Ages. Neither is 
he hauled before the entire union and 
fined as was Andrew Bowyar, a mem- 
ber of the Pewterer's Guild of London 
in 1590. In that year, Bowyar who had 
already ‘‘byne admonished for settinge 
a worke a woman to grave uppon his 
pewter contrary to the ordinaunce of 
the (Guild) house and hath payed his 
fine for it, at this court he is charged 
againe for the like offence and now he 
is adjuged to paye V.s. (five shill- 
ings) for a fine...” 

It is pretty difficult to imagine Bill 
Drury, the enthusiastic and energetic 
president of the Bucks County Chapter 
of Craftsmen, handing down such a 
decision. Particularly since Bill’s at- 
tractive wife Olga is not only a crafts- 
man in her own right but also serves 
as secretary of the Chapter. What then 
is the function of a modern craft guild 
and how does it compare to its Renais- 
sance predecessors?” 

About. 1950 a small group inter- 
ested in furthering the production of 
handcrafted objects in Bucks County 
formed a rather loose-knit organization 
for the purpose of operating a craft 
shop near Doylestown. In the group 
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By Jack Potter 


were Forrest Crooks, Larry Miller and 
Palmer Sharpless, all of whom were 
producing craftsmen who wished to 
stimulate would-be draftsmen toward 
perfecting their work and to provide 
an outlet for their own well executed 
materials, 

Although the project of a retail 
store was never really successful, the 
founding group did whet the appetites 
of budding local craftsmen and gath- 
ered sufficient enthusiasm to warrant 


Stained Glass Mosaic by William L. 
Drury, Lahaska, Pa. for window hanging. 
Design in blues and greens. 


POTTERY 
By Larry B. Miller of Lahaska, Pa. 


the formation of a county-wide guild 
chapter. In 1952, this group was ac- 
cepted into the state Guild of Crafts- 
men and today the Bucks County 
Chapter is the second largest group in 
the entire state outranked only by Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. Twenty- 
six different crafts are now represented 
by the Chapter’s 110 members. 

One of the most important functions 
of the medieval craft guild was the 
regulation of standards for products. 
The hallmark was the stamp of ap- 
proval adopted in the early days of the 
English Guild of Goldsmiths. Each 
smith was required to take his finished 
products to the guild hall where it 
would be inspected by a committee of 
master craftsmen and, if the piece 
measured up to the guild’s standards, 
it was stamped with the mark of the 
guild hall. 

This tradition is still carried on in 
today’s craft guilds. In Pennsylvania, 
the state guild has established a rigid 
set of standards to which each local 
chapter must adhere. The local stand- 
ards committee, composed of Fred 
Armstrong, Bill Drury and Mrs. Carl- 
ton Gordon, must not only jury the 
many products of the chapter's crafts- 
men to determine whether or not these 
articles may be included in craft shows 
or exhibited at the various craft fairs 
but also encourage members to main- 
tain a high standard of work. There 
can be little doubt that this committee 
functions properly when, for example, 
the Bucks County Chapter was among 
the best represented groups at the State 
Craft Fair held in Stroudsburg last 
June. Neither can one doubt the quali- 
ty of workmanship coming from the 
county group when the Carlton Gor- 
dons, Bill Drury or Nancy McFeely 
and Ken Basoa hing home either jury 
awards or honorable mention from the 
same Stroudsburg exhibition. 

Education and entertainment were 
not lacking in the medieval craft 
guilds. In London the various guilds 
attended, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, the Lord Mayor on the four 
feast days of the year, parading with 
dignity to St. Paul’s for services and 
then to their respective guild halls for 
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sumptuous feasts. Weddings and fun- 
erals provided similar opportunities 
for great dinners and good fellowship. 

Education provided, in oné sense, 
the real basis for the entire guild sys- 
tem. Boys were apprenticed to a mas- 
ter craftsman in order that they might 
learn the trade. In addition, it was the 
duty of the master to teach the appren- 
tice as much reading, writing and arith- 
metic as was deemed essential to his 
career as a businessman. 

While it is doubtful that the various 
borough mayors would wish Bucks 
County's craftsmen to escort them to 
church or that any of the chapter 
would undertake the complete educa- 
tion of an apprentice, neither of the 
elements of education and entertain- 
ment are absent from the chapter's 
meetings. At each session of the chap- 
ter, programs are presented to acquaint 
the entire group with the skills of their 
fellow enthusiasts. At a meeting held 
at George School early last summer, 
for instance, Palmer Sharpless, one of 
the founders of the organization and 
the chapter's retiring president, pre- 
sented a fascinating demonstration of 
the block printing of fabrics. At the 
same meeting, Bill Drury explained in 
detail how he produces glass mosaics. 
Criticisms are also offered from fellow 
specialists which are constructive for 
both the skilled and the beginner. 
Craft trends are also noted and in- 
formation regarding pricing and sales 
outlets. provide needed aid for the 
novice. 

But what about the craftsmen 
themselves? They obviously cannot be 
compared to their medieval counter- 
parts. For the most part, the chapter 
members pursue their crafts in their 
spare time. Only by stretching several 
points could it be said that any of the 
members derive most or all of their 
income from their draft. Exceptions 
might be made for such members as 
Palmer Sharpless and Fred Armstrong. 
Fred, before his retirement to Tinicum 
Township, served as chairman of the 


LEADED STAIN GLASS 
By William L. Drury 
A window hanger in red, yellows and 
blue glass. 
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industrial arts department at Trenton 
State Teachers College while Palmer 
heads a similar department at George 
School. 

A more typical cross section of the 
membership can be found in the Chap- 
ter’s new officers. President Bill Drury 
is in the insurance business while his 
wife Olga, Chapter secretary, works as 
a legal secretary in New Hope. Vice- 
president Bent Andresen, who with 
his talented wife Taddy has served the 
group with much devotion, is a plant 
manager for the Tarus Corporation in 
New Jersey. Another Tarus employee 
is Chapter treasurer Otto Willner 
whose craft specialty is woodworking. 

This is not to suggest that these 
craftsmen are not professionals in the 
best sense of the word. Because they 
derive their livelihood from outside 
sources, this fact neither detracts from 
their skill nor reduces them to the cate- 
gory of a hobbyist — and it is here 
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that an important distinction should 
be made. A hobbyist is an individual 
who likes to devote bits and scraps of 
spare time pursuing such outside inter- 
ests as crafts. A craftsman, on the 
other hand, has progressed far beyond 
the hobby stage and has devoted him- 
self to the design and production, us- 
ing the necessary raw ingredients, of 
an article which measures up to the 
highest standards of his craft. 
Talking over plans and dreams that 
the chapter holds for the future follow- 
ing a recent meeting at the Trinity 
Parish House in Solebury, this writer 
asked Emil Peters what he felt was 
the biggest problem facing today's 
craftsmen. "It takes money,” replied 
Emil, “to pursue a craft and all too 
frequently the buying public is unwill- 
ing to pay a slightly higher price for a 
handcrafted product when they can 
purchase a mass-produced facsimile for 
less money. The public is too prone 


WOODCARVING — by Taddy Andresen of New Hope. Walnut 
panel, depicting man’s climb out of the Middle Ages. 
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eaving by Friedl Allen, Danboro, Pa. 
Pillow keyed in reds, black, rust and 
greens. 


to forget that it costs the craftsmen 
hard-earned money for raw materials 
not to mention time and labor spent in 
producing the finished article.” 

At this point, Bill Drury broke in 
to supplement what Emil had just 
said, "Imports also present a problem,” 
commented Bill, "for handcrafted Eur- 
opean products can be made at a frac- 
tion of the cost that we face here in 
America.” American automobile man- 
ufacturers should take heart at com- 
ments such as this, for it would appear 
that they are not the only ones suffer- 
ing from the influx of European made 
goods. 

Looking to the future, the Bucks 
County Chapter has many dreams 
which, when combined with their 
great enthusiasm and energy, will un- 
doubtedly reach fruition. From the 
commission received on sales during 
the two annual shows at the Parry 
Barn the Chapter’s treasury is slowly 
being built up. With this money they 
may some day build a craft hall of 
their own which will serve not only 
as a year-round outlet for their prod- 
ucts and as a permanent meeting place, 
but also as a craft center where master 
craftsmen may train apprentices. This 
writer, at least, sincerely hopes that 
such dreams will soon become a reali- 
ty, for with expanding leisure time 
facing both working and retired Am- 
ericans, what better form of relaxa- 
tion could be found than in pursuing 
a craft. Not only can one find relaxa- 
tion but he can also find an outlet for 
individual creativity in an age when 
such an expression is all too frequently 
stifled by a machine. A 


HLF at work 


Your Personal 
SEWING AND ALTERATIONS 


BETTY 


Done By 
MAC DOWELL 


At your home or mine 
Call VA 2-9124 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beef 


Bacon 


Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers 


Home Unit 
Rt. 313 


CH 9-3553 


Processing a Specialty 
Dublin, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN DELICATESSEN 


“Best Sandwiches In Town” 


Featuring A Complete 
Line of German-Jewish 


Delicacies 


CATERING 


22 N. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-8208 


Wall Hanging by Taddy Andresen of New Hope, Pa. — 


Painted and stitched on burlap. 
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ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self- 
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Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in. 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


BUSTLETON PIKE 
AT STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE 


PHARMACY 


@ ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

@ SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

© WHEEL CHAIRS © CRUTCHES 
© CANES © DIABETIC NEEDS 
© HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

@ BABY NEEDS 

© GIFT ITEMS 

© ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 
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New Industries 


Come To Warrington 


O ver people who have moved from 
the city to the country has hung 
an ever-blackening cloud — the 
thought of factories invading their 
hard-won privacy, whether it was an 
acre or ten. Trust in zoning ordnances 
wavers. To them a factory is a gloomy 
structure belching smoke and spueing 
obnoxious gases. Their homes which 
represent a sound investment can be- 
come a "hard sell” on real estate list- 
ings. The rumor that a company is 
investigating a possible site starts a 
panic, telephones ring, petitions cir- 
culate. A big boogy-man is coming — 
UNITE AGAINST HIM! Without 
forward-looking planning, a factory 
is a menace. 

Little did our modern-day pioneers 
with wells that can go dry and septic 
tanks over-flow visualize the changes 
which have come about in Bucks Coun- 
ty during the past few years. The 
steady march of developers armed with 
bull-dozers over the hills and fields ate 
up the view from the picture window. 
Rows of houses filled up with new- 
comers and with the newcomers came 
the children and with the children 
came the need for new and larger 
schools, better roads and police protec- 
tion. Taxes on the homeowners sky- 
rocketed, As an example in Warring- 
ton Township taxes rose from 10 mills 
to 50 mills in a ten-year period. The 
man with three children and a tax bill 
of $400 is only paying for the educa- 
tion of one child — someone is footing 
the bill for the other two! If that 
mythical "someone" is not pin-pointed, 
the ordinary taxpayer will scream loud- 
er than he does now! 

Today people are having second 
thoughts about factories coming into 
their townships. This change in think- 
ing has been no miracle. It has been 
hard, pavement-pounding work and it 
has come about through the quiet and 
effective efforts of an organization 
called the BUCKS COUNTY INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPO- 
RATION. Gordon Exley, 2nd, Execu- 
tive Director, a man with his feet firm- 
ly planted on the ground and with a 
head full of workable ideals, has given 
more than 250 talks at luncheons, din- 
ners and evening meetings from one 
end of the county to the other. They 
have faced audiences with cold, stoney 
faces. They have stood on platforms, 
on chairs, and even on the running 
boards of fire engines, and they have 
learned first-hand that Bucks Coun- 
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tians can be very vocal when some of 
their cherished lares and penates are 
being disturbed. People began to listen 
and to understand that industry had a 
human side, too. 

Bucks County is particularly vulner- 
able with its location on the Dela- 
ware, its softly contoured hills and 
open farm areas comparatively close to 
large cities bursting at the seams with 
ever-increasing populations. Studies 
made in recent years state conclusively 
that the Eastern Seaboard from Maine 
through Maryland will eventually be 
one interlocking community with head- 
aches and heartbreaks galore. 

Mr. Exley constantly points out that 
unless we plan now while the county 
is still more or less amenable to plan- 
ning, all that the Bucks Countians 
cherish will slip away never to be re- 
covered. A higgledy-piggledy commun- 
ity is the last thing people want. They 
want their homes protected, as well as 
their investments, their historical mon- 
uments preserved, their trees and fields 
unmolested, their picturesque second- 
ary roads left for local traffic. Women 
did not come to Bucks County to have 
their washings sooted up with factory 
smoke, their children unsafe on crowd- 
ed roads, or to look at stars through a 


haze of smoke. Individually people 
can do very little except rant and rave, 
working together they can have at 
least some of their cake with an over- 
all plan. 


Factories are having their expan- 
sion problems. They have no place to 
go and grow except to move outside 
the city limits. The Bucks County In- 
dustrial Corporation is now being rec- 
ognized as a bulwark of defense, not 
against the industries themselves, but 
against indiscriminate land use! Too 
often people wake up in the morning 
and discover that the lovely farm.across 
the road will never again have cows 
streaming out to pasture. 


The Corporation which has been in 
existence for less than four years start- 
ed as a committee of ten men with 
their eyes fixed firmly on the future. 
These men recognized that if Bucks 
County had doubled in population in 
the last ten years, it could reach 
800,000 by 1980 and would be in for 
a peck of trouble unless some strong- 
minded men led the way to avoid it. 
We will not detail the intricacies of 
developing a committee into corpora- 
tion — non-profit at that, except to 
state that it came about through com- 
plete cooperation on the part of many 
men, business, professional and retired 
who voluntarily gave their time, their 
knowledge, their legal and political 
know-how. We will not be so naive as 
to believe, that this tremendous job 
was all completely altruistic but the 
type of men who took hold of the 


Joseph D. Ceader, President of the Bucks County Industrial Development 
Corporation, Gordon R. Exley, 2nd, Executive Director, and Herbert 
Barness, former president, taking justifiable pride in the success of their 
venture. 
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problem knew very well that if their 
chosen home-land became a mess, they 
too would suffer. 


Working side-by-side with all the 
Bucks County organizations which are 
deeply conscious of the necessity of 
keeping Bucks County a place where 
people will want to live and at the 
same time maintaining an economic 
structure which will equalize the tax 
burden, the Industrial Corporation has 
worked out a plan which has been ap- 
proved by the majority of townships 
and boroughs. Industrial parks with at- 
tractive buildings, landscaping, off-the- 
street parking, recreational facilities 
for employees, and for the special 
touch, fountains and reflecting pools 
are to be scattered throughout the 
county, making effective use of land 
which would be unattractive to resi- 
dential development. The new War- 
rington Industrial Park located on Eas- 
ton Road and County Line Roads is an 
example of what can be done when a 
real effort is made. Nine companies 
have signed up, their building plans 
have been carefully scrutinized and 
approved, and more companies are 
negotiating. 

The offices of the Bucks County In- 
dustrial Corporation are located on the 
second floor at 62 East Court Street in 
Doylestown. They are spacious, light 
and airy, neither ultra-modern nor 
ultra conservative. They breath energy, 
efficiency, and workmanship. Ainy pros- 
pective industry is sure to be impress- 
ed with the feeling of confidence es- 
pecially when looking across the street 
at the new county buildings. 

A company, especially with several 
hundred thousand dollars to invest 
takes a long, hard look at any location. 
Other localities panting for tax dollars 
hang on its coattails and paint glowing 
pictures of what can be offered. The 
basic requirements such as land avail- 
ability, transportation, etc., are usually 
duplicated in any area. It is up to the 
Industrial Corporation to prove that 
Bucks County has that extra something 
— whether it is schools, attractive 
residential sites, churches, cultural in- 
terests, commercial services, or just 
plain old-fashioned courtesy which 
makes for gracious living. Today the 
manufacturer must not only think of 
making his building layout and its sur- 
roundings an incentive for getting and 
keeping employees, he must also take 
into consideration whether they will 
be contented with their home surround- 
ings. 

What has this corporation actually 
done in its short span of operation be- 
sides make speeches? For one thing it 
has pulled together various groups of 
people all of whom have been working 
to keep Bucks County a county of 
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which we can be proud. Through well- 
thought-out advertisements in such 
magazines as the Wall Street Journal 
and Fortune, it has put Bucks County 
on the Industrial Map, as a place an 
industrialist should look over before 
he starts or expands a business. It has 
gathered together a mass of printed 
statistics, information, and maps (cop- 
ies are available to interested individ- 
uals) which is staggering in detail. 
Ask any question about the county and 
the facts are there — population 
growth by boroughs and townships, 
lists of plants now operating, employ- 
ment figures. We could go on and on. 


Since 1958, the corporation has par- 
ticipated in 47 industrial develop- 
ment projects, 35 new firms with ex- 
pansion for twelve more and even as 
this article is published, new projects 
are being completed. This has created 
7240 new jobs (Bucks Countians have 
first on jobs for which they are quali- 
fied), added annual payrolls of 
$24,000,000, added annual retail sales 
of $34,980,000, and added bank de- 
posits of $26,122,000. The taxes from 
these industries would maintain forty- 
eight 33-room schools. Do you see 
now why the word "factory" is begin- 
ning to seem mighty sweet? A 


Good Antiques are a smart investment! 


Start the new year with a visit to Frank 
Udinski at the Bucks County Cabinet 
Shop Iron Hill Rd., New Britain, Pa. 
and see the tempting collection of fine 
buys for the collector. 
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Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 
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A. C. FRATTONE 
51 $. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 
Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


For Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Frohlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-9806 


$3.00 a 


Year 


Middletown Friends Meeting 


M iddletown Meeting at Langhorne, 
the second oldest in Bucks County 
(Falls having been started a few 
months before), will reach its two 
hundred and seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary in 1962, for it was founded in 
1688 when Quakerism itself was a 
scant thirty years old. 

As Penn’s followers came in ever 
increasing numbers to settle in his 
Province of Pennsylvania, the first 
Meetings in Philadelphia soon proved 
inconvenient for those Friends who 
had moved out from the city to the 
fertile farmland of Bucks County. The 
need for additional Meetings to sat- 
isfy this dispersion was noted in the 
minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for 1664 as follows: 


“Whereas heretofore, from the first 
settlement of the County, there was 
only one Monthly Meeting within said 
County; at the Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia Seventh Month 1683 it 
was then agreed that the said Month- 
ly Meeting for the ease and benefit of 
Friends, should be divided into two 
parts; the one to be held about Ne- 
shaminy and the other near the river 
Delaware, and that the Meetings shall 
meet together every Quarter, which 
was accordingly observed.” 


The first of these two groups, which 
called itself the Neshaminy Meeting 
after the river it adjoined, had begun 
its meetings in the home of Nicholas 
Waln, a Philadelphia merchant, on 
the Brownsville Road in 1683. It kept 
this name until 1692 when, the town- 
ship of Middletown having been laid 
out, it became Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. By that date it had a proper 
meeting house erected on land given 
by the same Nicholas Waln. 


Starting with a shell built by Thom- 
as Stackhouse and costing less than a 
hundred dollars, the meeting house 
was soon improved by the addition 
of benches, a table, window panes 
and shutters. A burying ground and 
stables were added in 1690. 


Unfortunately, no drawing of the 
original meeting house has survived, 
but the following minute of 1699 sug- 
gests that it conformed to a traditional 
pattern: 


“The Meeting does order that pub- 
lic Friends do sit in the gallery and 
that the elder Friends sit with them, or 
before the gallery, and that women 
Friends take one side of the House 
and the men the other, and all sit with 
their faces toward the gallery; and 
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that the Meeting be kept below, and a 
fire made above for such as are weak 
through sickness or otherwise to warm 
at, and come down again modestly and 
keep the Meeting soberly, without go- 
ing in or out any more than necessity 
requires.” (It must not be forgotten 
that in those days meetings customari- 
ly lasted many hours.) 


The tradition of having men and 
women sit apart from each other and 
even hold separate meetings was al- 
ready a firmly established practice in 
Ouakerism, and was to persist in Mid- 
dletown Meeting until 1893. William 
Penn's comments on this tradition 
sound guaint indeed to modern ears. 
“Women meet apart,” explained Penn, 
“for a very good reason; the Church 
increaseth, which increaseth the busi- 
ness of the Church, and women whose 
bashfulness will not permit them to 
say or do much as to Church affairs, 
before the men, when by themselves 
may exercise their gift of wisdom and 
understanding in a discreet care of 
their own sex at least, which makes up 
not the least part of the business of 
the Church.” 


By 1718 the area served by Middle- 
town Meeting had so increased its 
Friendly population that the necessity 
for a larger meeting house was strong- 
ly felt and a subscription for funds to 
build one was begun. The new meet- 
ing house, completed in 1721, was 
forty feet long and thirty wide. 

Still the local population grew, and 
forty years later it was necessary to 


Middletown Friends Meeting at Langhorne, Pa. 


put an addition on the meeting house 
in order to accommodate Quarterly 
Meeting. The burying ground had 
been provided with a stone wall prior 
to this, and additional stables were 
built soon after, but as the eighteenth 
century drew to a close even the en- 
larged quarters were proving inade- 
quate and a third meeting house, which 
was to be the final one and the one 
still in use, became a necessity. 


This last structure, a commodious 
seventy-two feet in length and thirty- 
six in width, was ready for use by 
1793. It cost 750 pounds, but surely 
the thriftiest of its members must have 
felt they had gotten their money's 
worth in use alone, for the practice of 
holding a Midweek Meeting as well 
as one on First Days continued in Mid- 
dletown until 1915. In between these 
meetings the meeting house was used 
as a school until 1867 when a separate 
schoolhouse was erected on Meeting 
grounds. Improved as diligently as the 
meeting house over the years, the 
school continued to function until 
1929. 


As Bucks County grew, so did the 
need for more Meetings. Bristol, Buck- 
ingham, Newtown and Wrightstown 
are examples of Meetings which began 
as Preparative Meetings under Mid- 
dletown’s paternally conscientious 
care. 


One of the chief characteristics of 
Middletown Meeting from its earliest 
years was a meticulousness that applied 
both to the keeping of records and to 
its attempts to help every member live 
up to the highest and most difficult of 
Friends’ testimonies. Thus the well- 
kept minutes of the Meeting give am- 
ple evidence of long sessions spent 
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trying to win over by loving counsel 
those who strayed from the paths of 
Friendly virtue. The patience of the 
Meeting was monumental, and it was 
only after the delinguent had been giv- 
en every opportunity to see and Cor- 
rect the error of his ways that the 
Meeting drew up a Paper of Testi- 
mony, the practical result of which 
was disownment. Even then, all hope 
was not abandoned, for the disown- 
ment was intended to apply only “until 
the said member, by true repentence 
doth return, which we do heartily de- 
sire he may do for the good of his 
own soul.” Any member so "read out” 
of Meeting who felt he had been dealt 
with unjustly was free to appeal his 
cause to the Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings. 


In disputes between Friends, the 
Meeting acted to prevent their differ- 
ences from coming before the courts 
and in general attempted to manage 
both the temporal and the spiritual 
affairs of its members with wisdom, 
justice and loving kindness. Particular 
attention was given to the care of or- 
phaned children and to anyone in 
financial distress. As long as any un- 
fortunate was under the charge of the 
Meeting it was unlikely that he would 
ever become a public charge. 


Working with Friends who commit- 
ted such relatively minor offenses as 
marrying out of Meeting or engaging 
in the sale and/or consumption of 
spiritous liquors was an easy matter 
compared to the problems of support- 
ing the testimony against slavery or 
that against war. 


It must be remembered that in a 
society where slave-holding was not 
unusual or illegal, the farmer or busi- 
ness man who paid his help wages 
was not in a very strong position to 
meet the economic competition of those 
who didn’t. Thus the fact that Middle- 
town Meeting was able to send a 
minute to the Quarterly Meeting in 
1780, over eighty years before the 
Emancipation Proclamation, to the ef- 
fect that all its members were free of 
slaveholding was a major moral vic- 


tory. 


Situated as it was so close to the 
area of conflict in the Revolutionary 
War, Middletown Meeting had less 
success in attempting to have all its 
members {adhere to the testimony 
against war. Too many of the young 
men in this, as in other Meetings, felt 
that their duty to their country out- 
weighed that to their Society. This 
problem reoccurred during the Civil 
War, and the agonizing soul-searching 
that it engendered in Friendly hearts 
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may best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing minute written by Israel Graham 
in 1866: 


"In reviewing the events of the past 
few years, we are reminded that nearly 
all our members have violated the 
Testimony of Friends against war. 
Some have taken up arms and entered 
the military service of the country; 
others have procured men to perform 
the same service as substitute for them- 
selves or others, and to avert impend- 
ing drafts. Many have contributed 
means for the latter purpose and near- 
ly all have paid their proportion to- 
ward defraying the expenses of main- 
taining the army. 


"In this action we are sensible that 
we have departed from the high 
standard of our Christian Testimony 
on this important subject and as we 
are thus individually involved in its 
violation we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge that we are not in condi- 
tion as a Meeting to discriminate in 
the treatment of individual members 
for their offenses. We, therefore, be- 
lieve the Cause of Truth and Welfare 
of Society will be best promoted by 
our thus truthfully acknowledging in 
a Body our individual delinquencies.” 


Withal the Friends of Middletown 
strove sincerely over the years to create 
on this earth the Peaceable Kingdom 
that had been so charmingly illustrated 
by their most famous member, the 
artist Edward Hicks. If their testimony 
against war has been less than perfect, 
their testimony for peace has remained 
and is likely to remain indefinitely a 
major force in the life of their Meet- 
ing. A 
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A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 W. BROAD STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 
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ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 


CHRISTMAS MONEY BURNING A HOLE IN YOUR POCKET? 


BUY FURS AT BLEAM'S 


You'll get the most for your money! 


We have a magnificent assortment of fine 
furs in a wide range of prices. 


BLEAM’S 


Rt. 309—"/ mile south of Quakertown 
KEystone 6-2382 


Make your home a Haven of enjoyment 
when bad weather sets in with the new 
PHILCO EXTRA-Vision 23 TV. This 
new cool chassis beats the heat — the 
major cause of all TV breakdowns. See 
them at 


H. A. Pickering & Son 


Gardenville, Pa. 


Drive a little and save a lot — Order 
Now For Immediate Delivery, then sit 
back and let the winter winds howl! 


THE CORNELL FAMILY 


A nother historic Cornell farm is 
to become a housing develop- 
ment. It is the 175-acre farm on Hol- 
land Road near Holland, part of the 
land handed down in the Cornell 
family for seven generations. 


J. Russell Cornell sold the farm to 
Hector Ivins in 1951 and retired to a 
bungalow he built. He died the next 
year. Mr. Ivins, declaring that the cost 
of labor and machinerý makes farming 
impossible now, sold the farm recently 
to Martin Feeney with Irvin G. 
Schorsch as the developers. 

This is the farm which the noted 
primitive artist, Edward Hicks, painted 
in 1848 at the age of 69. It was painted 
to show the po winning cattle, which 
are in the foreground. The house, at 
the left in the picture, was torn down 
in 1885, and a 20-room Victorian man- 
sion was built on the spot. The carriage 
house behind the house in the painting 
and the barn at the left, remain. 

The house is typically Victorian, 
with a cupola on the top and a gray 
marbleizéd slate mantle in every room, 
with registers from the furnace in- 
stalled in every fireplace. 

The Cornells, the Feasters and the 
Wynkoops owned a great part of Nor- 
thampton Township in the 18th Cen- 
tury, as well as some of Southampton 
Township. There are now some 70 
Cornell families listed in the two local 
phone books, and they are intermar- 
ried with most of the other pioneer 
families It is said "don't talk about 
anyone — he is probably the cousin of 
the one you are talking to.” 

Of French Descent, it is believed 
that the Cornells are descended from 
either Pierre or Thomas Cornielle, 
dramatists and poets in Rouen, France, 
in the early 17th Century. A son, Gil- 
liam evidently escaped to Holland 
when the French Protestants, called the 
Huguenots, were persecuted. He join- 
ed the Dutch Reformed movement 
there and came to this country with the 
Dutch in the early 1600's. He named 
his eldest son Pierre and it gradually 
took the Dutch pronunciation of Peter, 
just as the last name came to be 
called Cornell. By the time of Gil- 
Flatbush as well as a bowery (farm) 
and several building lots. 

Peter’s children were Gilliam, 
Cornelis, Jacob and Maria. Cornelis 
was on the Rariton in New Jersey by 
1710 and several of his children lat- 
er came to Bucks County. Gilliam 
and his wife Cornelia are thought to 
have accompanied their sons from 
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Flatbush into this county because an 
old tombstone in the Dutch ceme- 
tery at Feasterville bears the marker 
“GEC. 

Gilliam’s children who came to 
Bucks County were Adrien, Gilliam, 
Simon, Wilhelmus and Margaretta. 
On June 7, 1739, Adrien bought 250 
acres of land on Holland Rd. (near 
Holland, where the Villa Joseph Ma- 
ria now stands). It included “all 
buildings, im provements, ways, 
woods”. Leffert Lefferts bought 400 
adjoining acres the same day. 

Adrien added 61 acres adjoining 
his plantation in 1751 and 205 acres 
in 1772, in the heart of the village 
of Holland. He died in 1771, leav- 
ing two sons. His son Rem retained 
203 acres of the homestead tract and 
41 acres adjoining. He conveyed to 
his brother Gilliam the balance of the 
homestead, 56 acres, and 205 acres 
purchased by their father in 1772. 

Simon married Adrienne Kroesen 
and settled in Southampton Town- 
ship and their sons Cornelius and 
John were baptized in the old Dutch 
Reformed Church, Feasterville, in 
1761 and 1772 respectively. 


Margaretta and her husband Rem 
Vanderbelt of Southampton Town- 
ship had a son Gilliam baptized at 
the old church in 1742. 

Wilhelmus, who came to Bucks 
County with his eldest brother Adrien, 
was only 17 in 1739. He married 
Elshe Kroesen in the old church in 


i me 


Farm of James C. Cornell on Holland Road, painted in 1848 by Edward Hicks 


The present kitchen of this house on 
Bustleton Pike below Churchville, with 
the room above it, is thought to have 
been built by Gilliam Cornell about 1755. 
A huge tree, probably older than the 
house, stands before the front door. 


1744, His first land purchase was in 
1775 with his brother, Gilliam, who 
had recently arrived. It consisted of 
three tracts near Churchville: 82 
acres in Northampton Township, and 
115 acres opposite in Southampton 
Township, including the present site 
of the North and Southampton Re- 
formed Church. 

Wilhelmus and Elshe had a son 
John whose sons were Gilliam Wil- 
helmus, Jacob; John and Isaac. Their 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Henry 
Feaster and another daughter, Cor- 
nelia, was the wife of William 
Craven, 

Gilliam, baptized in 1758, married 
Jane Craven. He was known as "Yam- 
pie” Cornell. In 1815 he purchased 
three acres on the northeast corner of 
Squire McNair’s farm on Bristol Rd., 
Churchville, and gave it as the site of 
the North and. Southampton Re- 


formed Church. It is told that he al- 
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ways drove a team of white oxen and 
that his crippled daughter came to 
church in a closed carriage. 

He also subscribed toward the 
building of the pews on condition 
that one should be made wider for 
his family to accommodate the crip- 
pled daughter. The pew was made as 
directed but when completed, was 
sold to the highest bidder. Neither 
Yampie nor his direct family attended 
church thereafter. When he died, his 
long epitaph perpetuated the wrong, 
ending “he so resented their selling 
the pews as to select for him and his 
family the silent grave (like Joseph 
of Arimathea) in his own garden.” 

(In succeeding issues of Bucks 
County Life, we shall trace some of 
the Cornells and their lands down to 
the present time. We shall appreciate 
it if anyone having information about 
the family would call Betty Floyd of 
Richboro at EL 7-1159.) 


Victorian house on the former James 
C. Cornell farm, built in 1885 by his 
son, Theodore and recently sold by 
the present inhabitant, Hector Ivins. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Morrisville came close to being the 
national Capital. Many sites were sug- 
gested when the new little nation be- 
gan to think of a center of govern- 
ment, including two advocated by the 
Senators from Pennsylvania. Senator 
William McClay wanted the Capital 
to rise on the Susquehanna River, 
while Senator Robert Morris argued 
that it be established on the Delaware 
at “The Falls,” the site of present-day 
Morrisville. A Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and known as 
“the financier of the Revolution” be- 
cause he had used much of his own 
fortune in raising money for the 
American military effort, Morris was 
an esteemed leader whose ideas car- 
ried considerable weight. The new 
government took its own sweet time 
but eventually appropriated money 
for the purchase of land on the 
Delaware, and it seemed that Mor- 
ris had won out. But another river — 
the Potomac — was in the running, 
and through the scheming of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, newly appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury who had 
pet ideas of his own, and the co- 
operation of Southern senators who 
feared that Pennsylvania was too far 
north to come under their influence, 
Morrisville failed by a mere two 
votes to become the Capital of the 
United States. 


“Lakeside”, Yardley mansion at the turn of the 20th century. Augustus S. 
Cadwallader, a descendant of the Yardleys, sits on the porch. See story 
page 27. 
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Adrien Cornell, ancestor of many of 
the present members of the family in 
Bucks County. 


IT'S REALLY 
VERY SIMPLE 


TO LEARN MORE 


ABOUT 


BUCKS COUNTY 
TO KEEP INFORMED 
ABOUT WHAT'S HAPPENING 


IN BUCKS COUNTY 


TO BECOME ACTIVE IN 


BUCKS COUNTY AFFAIRS 


ALL YOU NEED TO DO 


IS TO SUBSCRIBE TO 


BUCKS COUNTYLIFE 


Just mail the Subscription Card in 
this issue. 


Enclose check or we will bill you. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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EARLY NEWSPAPERS 
OF BUCKS COUNTY 


n the early days of Doyle’s 

Towne, "freedom of the press" 
was taken to mean exactly that. Any- 
one with a shirt-tail full of type and 
the urge for self-expression could and 
often did set himself up as a news- 
paper publisher. 

The pioneers in this field were the 
Farmer's Weekly Gazette, established 
in 1800, and The Pennsylvania Cor- 
respondent, started by Asher Miner in 
1804 which later became The Bucks 
County Patriot and Farmers’ Adver- 
tiser and still later, under another 
chane of ownership the Bucks County 
Intelligencer and General Advertiser, 
forerunner of the present day Doyles- 
town Daily Intelligencer. 

The early newspapers carried little 
news as we understand the term. The 
Gazette's first issue, for instance, de- 
voted an entire page to the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Parliament. The idea 
seemed to be that anything that had 
happened many months previous and 
several thousand miles distant was, 
literally, news — and no doubt it was, 
although one cannot imagine what in- 
terest it had for the dwellers of this 
crossroads’ hamlet. 

The newspapers of that day paid no 
attention whatever to what happened 
under their noses, the editors rightly 
assuming that everyone knew that any- 
way. Then, as now, the grapevine 
spread the truly titillating news faster 
than any thumping presses could. 

Politics was the principal reason for 
establishing a paper, albeit the. mast- 
heads loftily claimed an equal devo- 
tion to literature, agriculture, science, 
morality and the fine and useful arts. 
The devotion to politics was real and 
down to earth. They were violently 
pro-or violently con-regarding party 
planks and candidates. The editors had 
the courage of their convictions and 
backed them up in strong language. 
Calling an opposition party’s candi- 
date “a ringtailed baboon and a bas- 
tard to boot” was almost a compli- 
ment in comparison with some of the 
things he was called in bold print on 
Page One. 3 

The professed devotion to “agri- 
culture and science" was expressed 
for the most part in the advertise- 
ments. An early issue of Lewis 
Defflebach’s published October 1, 
1816, featured on its front page the 
lyrical claims of the efficacy of itch 
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ointments, cancer cures, “Balm of 
Life” for eye disorders, and cordials 
for all and sundry diseases of the 
nerves. 

Farmer readers were fed columns 
of advertisements of the sale of prod- 
ucts raging from handmade nails 
to “imported mules” --imported from 
Chester county, that is, or mayhap all 
the way from Maryland, with occa- 
sional piteous tale with a moral about 
the effects of hitching a horse too close 
to a bee hive. 


By 1851, the newspapers had 
grown in size, though not in bulk. 
The usual issue ran to four pages, 
tightly packed with small type and 
with no screaming headlines as we 
know them, but if hand presses limit- 
ed the number of pages it was dis- 
covered that the pages themselves 
could be much larger--of a size, as one 
wag put it, “just about right for a 
lap robe.” 


This gave the editor more space 
which, if not pre-empted by advertis- 
ments, could be filled with fiction and 
poetry, both of the tear-jerking va- 
riety. The Januaty 7, 1851 issue of the 
Democrat carried a Christmas story 
five chapter in length which was any- 
thing but merry, and a poem with 27 
stanzas. The same issue featured an 


account of the first interment in the 
Doylestown cementery. The deceased 
was Thomas Truman, a former resi- 
dent of the borough, “whose remains 
were interned therein, attended by 
a concourse of friends.” The item 
suggested that “a suitable monument 
should be erected in his memory that 
will perpetuate the fact.” 

Dispatches from Tunis, Gautemala 
and Siam were still considered to con- 
tain the only important news, but the 
editors now published local deaths and 
marriages--whether as news or paid 
notices is not clear. It was here that 
women were first recognized in print 
as existing. Not having the right to 
vote, the women played no admitted 
part in politics nor, for all the 
attention paid to them in anything 
else, unless, of course, one happened 
to get her head bashed in by a bold 
robber in far away Dublin. 


In 1851, the Independent Democrat 
published by Clayton N. Bryan, could 
boast delivery “by Post Riders in every 
section of the country free of charge” 
beyond the $2.00 subscription rate. 
Liniments and nostrums for all 
known ills still dominated the ad- 
vertising columns, but “good dag- 
uerreotypes” were assured if one pat- 
ronized the operator at Kelly’s saloon 
on North Second street, Philadelphia. 

The Januuary 20, 1852 issue of the 
Independent Democrat gave space to 
news that was at least in the area, if 
not local, to the effect that the citi- 
zens of Norristown are making a 
movement toward introducing as 


lights in the borough, and in the same 
issue reported that the U. S. Navy 
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consisted of 11 ships of the line, 11 
frigates, 21 sloops of war, 7 brigs 
and schooners and 8 steamers, a 
grand total of 75 vessels and a 
strength of 7,500 men, as allowed 
by law. 


The Independent Democrat became 
the Watchtower with the June 22, 
1852 issues. William P. Seymour was 
the new editor and proprietor. He 
supported General Franklin Pierce for 
president of the United States and 
was most disdainful of the opposi- 
tion. His pages were opened a bit 
wider, however, for news from places 
closer to home base. Under the cap- 
tion “Melancholy Casualty” he report- 
ed that a little girl named Ann Vir- 
ginia Dickes was drowned while play- 
ing near the mill race at the Turk; 
announced that Messers, Hubbard and 
Company had placed the renovated 
“Humming Bird” on the Doylestown- 
Philadelphia stage line; gave due no- 
tice to the fact that lightning melted 
the magnets in Doylestown telegraph 
office but otherwise did little harm 
as the operator, fortunately, had step- 
ped out for a cup of tea. A 


WINTER NIGHT 


The earth sleeps snug in eiderdown. 
Her blanket snowy everywhere. 
The stars are frosty bits of ice 
Tossed and crystallized in air. 

The moon, a night light soft aglow, 
Sends down her silver light 

To cheer the frozen earth below 
And brighten up the night. 

The Hemlock shivers in the wind, 
Beneath lie dozing deer and fawn. 
The Elm and Ash groan with the cold 
As if to call the gentle dawn. 


—E. VIRGINIA SCHICK 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds repair- 
ed. Specializing in Antique and Grand- 
father. Pickup and Delivery. Call ANNO 
sang — Windybush Rd. Phone: VO 


WALTER’S NURSERY — Offers over 
500 species and varieties of ornamental 
trees and evergreens. 35 acres to choose 
from. Order now for early spring plant- 
ing. River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant. 
AX 7-5860. 


Litte's Exercise Groups will begin Tues- 
day, January 2, at the Legion Hall, New 
St., New Hope. There are still openings. 
Join now! Courses weekly. Tuesday 10 
A.M. and 8 P.M. — 10 lesson course: 
$15.00 — For information, call LITTE'S 
STUDIO, Carversville, Pa. AX 7-5274. 
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SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS 


By Marge Marquet 


n education-conscious Bucks Coun- 
p a child can enter a private 
school at 3/2 in nursery school and 
continue right through college to a 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

The first private school in Bucks 
County was founded in 1794 by the 
Buckingham Friends meeting and the 
most recent but certainly not the last, 
was established in Doylestown last 
year as the Main Street School for 
nursery and kindergarten pupils. 

Numerous parochial schools serve 
hundreds of children in the county. 
Bucks also boasts two seminaries and 
a Roman Catholic high school and 
junior college, Saint Mary's Manor in 
Langhorne. 

In addition over 1,500 students en- 
joy facilities ranging from morning 
nursery sessions at Christian churches; 
prep school boarders at Solebury 
School in New Hope to the 930 acres 
of landscaped and wooded campus of 
Delaware Valley College of Science 
and Agriculture in Doylestown. 


Tuition fees range from $14 per 
month at the New Britain Kinder- 
garten to $2200 for a boarding stu- 
dent at George School in Newtown. 


One of the numerous advantages 
Bucks Countians feel they provide for 
their children in private schools are 
the accelerated courses and specialized 
curriculum.’ Newtown Friends School, 
for instance, provides ungraded in- 
struction in the language arts and 
arithmetic which permits children to 
advance at their own rate in skill sub- 
jects. Buckingham Friends School also 
provides foreign language instruction 
beginning at the kindergarten level. 


With public school classes climbing 
to 40 pupils per teacher, parents of 
private school children are more than 
happy with the average 15 children 
per instructor in private schools. 


Then we have Woods School, a 
specialized institution in Langhorne 
which we'll feature in February or 
March Bucks County Life. 


Other special articles of interest on 
private schools and later summer and 
day camps, will be published monthly 
in our magazine. Let our readers sug- 
gest what activities they would like to 
see covered. Send us items of special 
interest. 


To join the directory call Marge 
Marquet at FI 8-3840, Doyles- 
town. A 


REGISTER OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Nursery & Kindergartens 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 81 S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week. Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 

New Britain Kindergarten 

Route 202 & Almshouse Rd. 

New Britain, Penna. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Nursery 
Pine and Oaks Sts. 
Doylestown, Penna. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds — Call Windsor 5-5888. 


SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER- 
GARTEN — Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. — Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions — Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


Elementary & Prep Schools 
Buckingham Friends’ School 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only. French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 
Solebury School 

Phillips Mill Rd. 


Solebury, Penna. 


George School 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


The Woods School 
U.S. Rt. 281 
Langhorne, Penna. 


High School — Jr. College 
St. Mary's Manor 

Av. & Pine 

Langhorne Manor, Penna. 


Colleges 

Delaware Valley College of 
Science & Agriculture 

Route 202 

Doylestown, Penna. 


Ave Maria Seminary 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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The Good Old Days 


I n 1710, a resident of Bucks Coun- 
ty pleaded in print for the return of 
“the days when there was Time for 
Solitude and a man was not compelled 
to work Day and Night for mere Sus- 
tenance.” 


No doubt there were many in what- 
ever days he was referring to who felt 
that life had been much gayer and easi- 
er before their time, while those who 
lived then put the happy era still fur- 
ther in the past. These backward looks 
lead eventually to the Garden of Eden. 
But from all accounts, Adam and Eve 
also had their complaints and not much 
scope for nostalgic comparisons. 

Thus, the “good old days” are, by 
definition, those of our youth or of a 
bygone generation. Such as when a 
penny bought four cigars of average 
quality, or two of the best; when a 
shot of whiskey or rum could be had 
for three pennies — with a hunk of 
cheese ai a cigar thrown in, and a 
full-course dinner, with no nonsense 
about calories, cost only a quarter. 
These were the prices in Bucks Coun- 
ty stores and taverns around 1840. The 
usual wage then was 50 cents for a 
from-sun-up-to-sun-down day of work. 

Only too familiar with rising costs 
in every field today, most of us are 
fascinated by the price of things in 
the not so long ago. We've heard of 
the time when beefsteak sold for 17 
cents a pound — and the butcher 
begged the customer to take along a 
pound or two of lamb's liver for free, 
just to get rid of it. A pound of soda 
crackers cost but five cents, and if the 
open cracker barrel was the favorite 
snoozing place of the store cat, who 
cared in those less sanitary-happy 
days? More than one modern house- 
wife, struggling to get at the crackers 
through several layers of cellophane, 
cardboard and waxed paper without 
breaking a fingernail, has thought 
wistfully of the barrel days, cat or no 
cat. 

Outfitting youngsters for school was 
very inexpensive, in retrospect. Around 
1899, at Clymer's famous emporium in 
Doylestown, a girls wool dress cost 
but $1.98 and a boy's wool suit only 
a dollar more. Leather shoes for grow- 
ing children, such a drain on the fam- 
ily budget today, could be purchased 
for the younger ones for $1.50 a pair 
and for only twice that much for 
stylish teenagers. The prices were not 
so wonderful if we keep in mind a 
$30 weekly salary put a man in the 
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executive class, and that less than half 
that much was earned by factory hands 
—when there was work to be had. 


The manners of the past are al- 
ways represented as being much bet- 
ter than those of today. Actually, man- 
ners — like prices — fitted the times. 
The etiquette of eating, for example, 
has p porna many changes. The 
early settlers in Bucks County had 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
be fussy. It was enough to have food, 
produced by one's own labor or skill 
with gun and fishing rod. A sharp 
knife and a wooden or pewter spoon 
were the utensils used, and it was per- 
fectly proper to use fingers to eat any- 
thing that didn't drip too much. Ta- 
ble forks were rare and considered an 
affectation of the rich, but even the 
elegant diners of that day used the 
fork only to hold down the meat while 
cutting it. They picked up the pieces 
in their fingers just like everyone else. 

By 1879, the etiguette of the table 
had become stiff with rules, according 
to a popular book published that year. 
It was no longer proper to pour tea 
into the saucer and blow on it to cool 
it off. The tea must be sipped from 
the cup regardless of temperature, 
with the spoon placed in the cup and 
held firmly to one side by the index 
finger. Presumably, this was to avoid 
poking one’s eye out. 

It was not genteel to wear gloves 
at the table, to wipe fingers on the 
tablecloth or lick them off with the 
tongue. A gentleman who allowed but- 
ter, soup or other food to remain on 
his whiskers was definitely not one. It 
was impolite to make a display when 
removing hairs, insects or other dis- 
agreeable things from the food set be- 
fore them, or to spit out bones and 
cherry pits. Potato skins were to be 
placed neatly beside the plate, not 
tossed on the floor. “If possible,” 
warned the author, "avoid putting 
waste matter under the tablecloth.” 

In the good old days, according to 
those who enjoy looking back, doctors 
were saints who cheerfully crawled out 
of bed at three o'clock in the morning 
upon receiving word that you had a 
pain in your back, He would hitch up 
and drive his horse and buggy lickety- 
split through fog or blizzard to 
soothe your pain — for a fee of fifty 
cents. If you didn’t have it, he never 
pressed for payment. These days, the 
complaint runs, you'd better get sick 
during office hours and hie yourself 


THIS OLD REMEDY IS JUST AS EFFECTIVE TODAY. 
M Photo Bettman Archive 


there in your own conveyance — or 
else. And the modern hospital! Man, 
they have you up on your feet after a 
major operation before you've even 
warmed the bed. You have to go 
home to get rested now. 


Just look at the cost of drugs to- 
day. Miracle drugs, they call them. 
The miracle, some say, is getting a 
mortgage on your home large enough 
to pay for them. In Grandpa's day 
they had miracle drugs, too. Said so 
right on the bottle. A widely adver- 
tised nostrum promised to cure dyp- 
theria, consumption, cancer, deafness, 
the itch or whatever you thought ailed 
you. Stiff muscles suffered by man or 
horse were eased by a liniment guar- 
anteed to make both feel like colts 
again. A pill achieved tremendous na- 
tional success by its claims "to cure 
drunkards, make weak women walk, 
and raise fallen generals from the 
ground.” 


Romance could be purchased by the 
packet, too. Instead of paying fabu- 
lous prices for itty-bitty jars of cream 
and flasks of perfume to make a man 
flip, the girls of yesteryear had only 
to drop a love powder costing a few 
cents into his coffee or beer when he 
wasn't looking. Wedding bells and a 
lifetime meal ticket were guaranteed. 
These days a girl must promise to keep 
on working after marriage to help pay 
for the split-level. 


Even the weather was better then 
than now. And the goose bone, the 
fuzzy-wuzzy caterpillar, and the 
groundhog better forecasters than to- 
day's weatherman with all his gadg- 
ets. The seasons knew their place and 
didn't get mixed up the way they do 
nowadays. The records fail to support 
this notion, The Doylestown Democrat 
reported in 1890 that in a single fort- 
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night that winter there was snow, rain, 
fog, balmy breezes, hailstones “as big 
as goose eggs,” icicles five feet long, 
flowering forsythia, blue birds — and 
more snow. 

Alas for the good old days when 
the young were seen and not heard 
and studied hard. “Our youth now 
loves luxury. They have bad manners, 
contempt for authority, disrepect for 
older people. Children nowadays are 
tyrants. They no longer rise when 
their elders enter the room. They con- 
tradict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble their food and tyran- 
nize their teachers.” 

The quoted words were written by 
Socrates some 2,400 years ago. A 


LENNOX CRAFTS 
By Roswell S. Eddy 


A new generation of Americans is 
discovering the pleasure to be 
found in furnishing their homes with 
articles developed from the primitive 
and common furniture and domestic 
implements that played important roles 
in establishing our American heritage. 

This new adventure in applying re- 
productions and adaptations of treas- 
ures of the past — usable today — 
adds much to the enjoyment of home 
life and is compatible with the spirit 
of relaxed country living. 

The Lennox Craftsmen in their 
search for the most interesting exam- 
ples of the skill of provincial artisans 
and practical householders have beaten 
the bushes from Maine, through the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country to the 
back hills of our Southern Highlands. 

Starting with their modest Country 
Store at Hewlett, Long Island, in 
1928 and progressing through the 
Fireplace Room, Hewlett Homestead 
Room, Easy Street and the Little House 
on Easy Street to After-House and 
Honeymoon House, the Lennox Crafts- 
men’s adherence to a basic belief in 
the correctness of Pine reproductions 
has established them as one of the 
country’s foremost exponents of Early 
Americana. 

The opening of their second quarter- 
century of operations in 1953 found 
them established at Lambertville, New 
Jetsey. This is the location perhaps 
best known in Bucks County. 

In 1958 Lennox acquired an un- 
spoiled Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouse 
on the road near Erwinna. Impressed 
with the beauty of Bucks County back 
in 1932, the Lennoxes have closed the 
circle in bringing the Lennox Crafts- 
men back to their point of origin. 

To do this they have ‘ge eee a 
lovely building across from their 
home, "Harvest House,” to provide a 
suitable atmosphere in which a client 
may select furniture for his home. 
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This is not a display room but a 
limited collection of their versatile and 
diversified furniture and decorative ac- 
cessories will be on hand for examina- 
tion. 


The customer can then be the sole 
judge and he alone will determine 
what pieces will remain in his home, 
after he has an opportunity to see them 
in place there. A 


1962 Resolution! 
Always Have At 
Least ONE 
FIAT 


Model 1200 SPIDER 


Select personally the model to fit your needs from our 


complete FIAT line. 


MEYERS SPORT CAR CENTER 


ROUTE 202 


VO 2-2112 


NEw HopE, Pa. 


The Very Finest In Sales and Service 


EARLY AMERICAN 


FURNITURE CATALOG 


DEAR FoLK: 


Our long awaited 1962 catalog is ready 
. . . If you would care to receive one, won't 
you please send 25c and a copy will be sent 
you immediately. 


Regards, 
THE HARRISONS 


WRIGHTSTOWN TRADING POST 


WRIGHTSTOWN, 


BUCKS COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Driving 
Across 
Bucks County 


B ucks County residents have played 
a major role in giving the finest 
opera to Philadelphia opera lovers. 
And with four more operas still sched- 
uled by the expanding Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company during the 
balance of the season at the Academy 
of Music, opera lovers will have much 
to be thankful for. 

Longtime Bucks County resident, 
H. Douglas Paxson, of Holicong, is 
president of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Co. He also heads the Academy 
of Vocal Arts, of Philadelphia, the 
country’s only exclusive scholarship 
institution for exceptionally talented 
voices. 

Working closely with Mr. Paxson 
are Mr. and Mrs. William B. Warden, 
of New Hope, both members of the 
board of directors and both extremely 
active in presenting the finest opera at 
the Academy of Music. 

Mrs. Warden is co-chairman of the 
Philadelphia Grand’s famous Supper 
Club, which entertains after some of 
the opera performances. Mr. Warden 
works on a number of the company’s 
committees, including public relations. 

Two other active board members 
are Mrs. Oscar Kaltenbacher, of Fort 
Washington, who is secretary of the 
board of directors; and Mrs. James 
Lee Wells, III, of Doylestown, who 
has supported opera in this area for 
many years. 


The staff of the Philadelphia Grand 
also boasts a Bucks County resident, 
Vernon Hammond, who recently con- 
ducted the company’s performance of 
“Madam Butterfly” on December 14th. 
He lives with his wife in Fairhill. 

Mr. Hammond has known nothing 
but music all of his life. A native of 
Radnor, Pa., he studied at Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music and earned his degree in 
music at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. 


He has conducted opera for many 
years and currently is conductor of the 
Bucks County Symphony. Also direct- 
or of the Academy of Vocal Arts and 
assistant general manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Co., he has 
been on the podium of symphony 
concerts and operas in Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee and other cities. 

Mr. Paxson is a senior partner in 
the law firm of Dilworth, Paxson, 
Kalish, Kohn & Dilks. He succeeded 
the late Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson, who 
died on January 13, 1961. He is a 
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graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Much of his life has been de- 
voted to music. 

January 23 at the Academy of 
Music, the Philadelphia Grand will be- 
gin the New Year with Puccini's "Tos- 
ca.” The world reknowned singers Bir- 
git Nilsson, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Cesare Bardelli will sing leading roles. 

Bizet's “Carmen” on February 8 will 
feature Pia Tassinari, Jon Vickers, Lu- 
pita Perez Arias and William Wilder- 
mann as well as the Opera Company’s 
Corps de Ballet with Marilyn Hagist, 
prima ballerina. 

Cesare Bardelli returns to the Phila- 
delphia Grand for his third time this 
season in Verdis "La Traviata" on 
March 2, when the lovely Mary Costa 
and Ferruccio Tagliavini will sing in 
leading roles. 


H. Douglas Paxson 


The final performance of the season 
is "Samson et Dalila" by Saint-Saens 
on March 27. Leonard del Ferro who 
opened the Opera Company's season 
in the title role of “Otello” will be 
heard again in the closing opera along 
with Claramae Turner, William Wil- 
derman, Chester Ludgin, Virginio As- 
sandri and Irwin Densen. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Corps de Ballet will appear in the last 
two performances. A 


BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCES 
MADE EASY 

Send your friends a year’s subscription 
to the Bucks County Life $3.00 for 12 
issues. A delightful Birthday Greeting 
Card will be sent to the recipient in your 
name, expressing good wishes and an- 
nouncing a gift subscription. A gift that 
will last throughout the year. 


Beginning Saturday, January first, 
Dorothy Harrower’s Decoupage and 
Do It Youself Shop will give live 
demonstrations of the art of paste-up 
and decoupage. There is no admission 
charge. If you are interested in redecor- 
ating your home, a room or just a 
door, then come see for yourself how 
it can be done. Come to Dorothy Har- 
rower's Decoupage and Do-It-Your- 
self Shop, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. Just 
one-half mile above the Milford 
Bridge — Look for sign at driveway. 


— 0o 


Over a century ago, Daniel Yeoman 
and his wife, Phillis, sold a parcel of 
their land on Buckingham Mountain 
for the sum of five dollars. The year 
1835-36 saw a Church of logs built 
here, Mt. Gilead A.M.E. Church. Six- 
teen years later, a stone church replac- 
ed the log structure. This stands today. 

By 1860 the Mt. Gilead A.ML. 
Church had a number of loyal mem- 
bers, and some deceased; for they pur- 
chased the adjacent land from Thomas 
and Jane Atkinson for one dollar and 
used it as a cemetery. 

People who heard about the church 
from their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers, say it opened its doors, among 
the network of underground railways, 
to escaping slaves from the South, 
There they could find refuge and sleep 
in the shelter of its cellar. 

Miss Lulu and Russell Lloyd of 
Holicong tell about their father, the 
Rev. Charles H. Lloyd, ordained a 
Minister in 1910, who had charge of 
the services held in Mt. Gilead Church 
from then until 1920. The Rev. Lloyd 
had been a slave and was captured by 
the Union Army in South Carolina 
while disguised in the uniform of a 
Rebel Lieutenant. Following this inci- 
dent, he served the Union forces as a 
member of a labor battalion. He re- 
called vividly watching the Battle of 
Peachtree Creek and the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 

As late as 1938, a Rev. Rufe used 
the Church for his Disciples of Christ 
group. 

Walter Lewis of Chalfont, assumed, 
on his own, responsibility for the care 
of Mt. Gilead Church and its cemetery 
which, after many years of inactivity, 
was finally removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the A.M.E. conference. 

—M. C. Hodges 


BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 


RANULPH BYE'S 
Unique aerial-perspective landscape pic- 
ture map of Bucks County in full color, 
36x20, with over 200 landmarks, send 
$4 to Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74, R.D, 2, 
New Hope, Pa. 
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Hicks and Chicks of Richboro swing through a routine of their 


Christmas Dance. 


k epidemic of sguare dancing hit 
this country after the boys return- 
ed from World War II and is still 
going strong. There were 180,000 re- 
gistered at the National Sguare Dancers 
Convention in Detroit last June, in- 
cluding Arnold Peterson, president of 
the Hicks and Chicks of Richboro, and 
his wife. 

There are, some 40 regular square 
dance clubs in Bucks County now. 
Open to anyone who wants to join, 
they include men of all walks of life. 
Many couples attend at least one 
dance a week and often travel miles to 
a special dance. 

The little village of Richboro has 
three clubs. Besides the Hicks and 
Chicks, who meet every first and third 
Wednesday night at the Richboro Fire 
Hall, there are the Kristhoofers, danc- 
ing on opposite Wednesday nights at 
Hettler’s Hall, and a beginners’ class 
every Thursday night at H. Cooper 
Hale’s house, No. 4 Newtown Road. 

The Hicks and Chicks have a club 
of nine squares (four couples to a 
square). They held a special Christ- 
mas party December 6 when each one 
brought a gift for the grab bag. Offi- 
cers are: president, Arnold Peterson; 
vice president, Carlton Clayton; secre- 


Photo by Crumrine 


tary, Mrs. John Harding, and treasurer, 
Henry P. Mickshun. 


Square dancing has been a part of 
America almost from the beginning. 
It came as a combination of folk dances 
of European countries. In the old days 
there were only about 10 basic rou- 
tines, announced by the caller. The 
modern version has 30 and though 
they are said to be less strenuous, they 
still look to be very lively. 


There are “singing” squares, with a 
phonograph record for each, and the 
dancers are taught the steps which go 
with the record, such as Kingston 
Town, Friendship, Square Dance 
Blues, etc. Then there are “hash calls’, 
when the professional caller invents 
the steps and calls out the directions. 
Interspersed with the square dances 
are “rounds”, more like ballroom 
dancing when couples do not inter- 
change. Perhaps they are inserted to 
give some of the old-timers a chance 
to get their breath. 


Ask any one why he is willing to 
travel miles through the square dance 
routines after a long day at the office 
or on the farm and he'll tell you "be- 
cause it's fun.” And there you have it 
—it /s fun. A 


Country (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Elmwood 7-1010 


Below Street Rd. 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


COLONIAL 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 
Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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Probably one of the most unique 
art shows ever put on in the county 
took place in December. During the 
past year, six women bought paint and 
canvasses and started to paint — 
Charlene Darrow, Louise Yerkes, Sal- 
ly Baum, Marian Lehnen, Martha 
Ernst, and Hazel Gover. Their hus- 
bands, some of them active in art 
egged them on to display their efforts. 
Bob Yerkes with experience in hang- 
ing shows, armed with hammer, nails, 
and scotch tape transformed a room 
into an art gallery. Twenty-four guests 
were invited, first to partake of liquid 
refreshments and then to view. To the 
surprise and personal gratification of 
the “artists”, fourteen out of forty- 
four paintings were sold at prices 
ranging from $1.98 to $10.00, includ- 
ing frames. This must set some kind of 
a record! 


= 070 T Ja bm 


Gifts for all occasions at the 
GREENWOOD CRAFT SHOP 


11 South State St. 


Newtown, Pa. 
WOrth 8-4088 


WOOL OVAL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


The Only True Braided Rug 
COLORS 
Ambertone, Coppertone, 
Multi-Color 


12’ round .. 
12x15 ....$165 
small rugs & 27 in. hall 
runners to match 
STAIR TREADS 27 in. x9 in. $3 
(11 yrs. at this Location) 
STORE HOURS 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M .TUES. THROUGH FRI., 
SAT. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KEHRS RUG SHOP 


On'Rt. 309, % Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you“ 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for‘ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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BOOK S 


MORAVIA’S MARGINAL 
MAN 


The Empty Canvas by Alberto Mor- 


avia. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1961. $4.50 

Dino journeys daily up the Spanish 
Steps in Rome to his dreary studio on 
the Via Margutta. Moravia, portrayer 
of this city’s bourgeois life, takes 
Dino, his hero — or victim, there, 
through the streets, to his mother’s 
villa on the Via Appia, searching the 
answer to his sterile art and his empty 
life. In Dino's terms, the guest is a 
self-centered one. Moravia’s symbol, 
emphasized perhaps too much and too 
often, becomes a monotonous motif 
for his nihilistic answer to Dino's 
problem. 

At thirty-five, Dino still rebels 
against his mother, her efforts to buy 
his affection and the money he is heir 
to. He is hopelessly bored. As an artist, 
he shows little feeling for his medium 
except for frustration at his inability 
to paint. He annihilates the remains of 
his spiritual world by slashing his can- 
vasses and later attempts physical self- 
destruction. When he meets Cecilia, 
inarticulate and very young, he sees 
her as a possible source of self-renew- 
al. In the twilight state of almost-love, 
he wavers between the possibility of 
intensity and still greater and more 
deadly boredom: he is obsessed with 
the wish to possess Cecilia entirely yet 
fears seeing the wish a reality. And as 
Cecilia makes clear her lack of mer- 
cenary or emotional motivation, she be- 
comes a will-o'-the-wisp. Possibility of 
failure and jealousy lead Dino to spy 
on her; to woo her with attention and 
money. His offer of marriage which 
will elevate her to a life of. elegance 
in his mother’s social strata leads to 
the startling discovery of her obstinate 
will to live for the day. Dino’s gesture 
at suicide fails, and his recuperative 
period opens only a possibility of a 
less egocentric life. 

Moravia's Dino is today’s marginal 
man: he fits neither into his mother’s 
social group nor Cecilia’s. Nor can he 
find a milieu of his own. If he is a 
symbol to be multiplied by thousands 
of young men to total a generation, 
Moravia takes a dim view of a mature 
world. For Dino’s way, totally intro- 
spective, is infantile. Only after his 
attempted suicide is there hope that he 
can accept a world outside himself. We 
are left with the lingering idea that 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


accident or fate may force Dino's ma- 
turity, in spite of himself. 


Moravia's great talent appears to lie 


in his novellas and short stories. The 
Empty Canvas seems too long, too 
labored. But it is a searching book by 
a serious writer, and it no doubt pre- 
cedes more forceful and important, 
longer works. A 


—Peggy Lewis 


FELINE SUBSTANCE 
Mr. Cat by George Freedley (Draw- 


ings by Victor J. Dowling). New 
York: Howard Frisch. $3.00 


I once read a book about a green 


lizard lying hidden in a thorny brake. 
From it I learned much about the per- 
sonality of the author, little about 
genus lizard. So I react to a tale of 
small feline substance, Mr. Cat, by 


George Freedley, with delightful 
drawings of Himself by Victor J. 
Dowling. A chatty story, famous 


names in the contemporary theater ap- 
pear now and again, friends of Mr. 
Freedley (but not always of Mr. Cat), 
who has been connected variously with 
The Theatre Guild, the Theatre Col- 
lection of the New York Public Li- 
brary and the New York Drama Crit- 
ics Circle. 


—Avery Strakosch 


Alberto Moravia 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


AT THE END OF A 


DIRT ROAD 

North of Monadnock by Newton F. 
Tolman. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1961. $4.50 

I found humor and never a dull fact 
in Newton F. Tolman’s North of 
Monadnock. The author and his wife 
live within view of New Hampshire’s 
magic mountain, as have eight preced- 
ing generations of Tolmans. 

Among many pleasant ways of mak- 
ing a living Newt and Janet raise 
trees, sell lumber and firewood, train 
bird dogs professionally. Over the 
years they've found they can earn “a 
more or less honest dollar without 
cutting into any of these activities" — 
meaning gunning, fishing, ski-ing. 
There’s constant proof in the book 
that this generation of Tolmans enjoy 
life while keeping "a flat, hard waist- 
line.” 

Mr. Tolman never becomes “folksy” 
whether he's writing about ‘The Mys- 
terious Hedgehog,” — the local por- 
cupine — who eats their front porch 
and furniture thereon; nor when he 
describes "pa'tridge" hunters and oth- 
er bird-hunters in a chapter called with 
reason “The Biggest Liars of All.” 
(Among these latter he gaily includes 
his wife and himself.) He fires verbal 
pot-shots at small town meetings, often 
unrivaled, he believes, “for sheer in- 
efficiency and mismanagement.” 

People who live actively, enjoyable 
in the country are bound to make little 
personal discoveries about others who 
do likewise; quite naturally, too, they 
uncover secrets of wooded lands, fields, 
rocks streams-and ponds, and of small 
animals and birds. In North of Mon- 
adnock country-lovers even beyand 
New England will find enjoyment for 
many identifiable reasons, plus odd bits 
of practical information which include 
a general resistance to the invasion of 
one’s privacy by city seekers looking 
for “a fine old house at the end of a 
dirt road.” A 


—Avery Strakosch 
Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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THEIR OWN VISION OF LIFE 


The Ha-Ha by Jennifer Dawson. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 
1961. $3.75 


This book is concerned with certain 
revelations of consciousness and as- 
pects of reality that most of us prefer 
to leave buried and unacknowledged. 
It is the kind of reality that we all re- 
spond to in a poem of Blake's, say, like 
“Tyger, Tyger, burning bright. In the 
forests of the night.” We respond to 
its fearful Symmetry for a few sec- 
onds, and then close the book and in 
our minds put it to one side. We have 
ordinary life to deal with, we do deal 
with it, and feel ourselves more or less 
capable, congratulate or reproach our- 
selves in regard to our success or fail- 
ure, as the case may be. 

The heroine of Miss Jennifer Daw- 
son’s distinguished book is a young 
English girl who falls into the category 
of the schizophrenic. Her mother, 
pushing and at the same time sym- 
pathetic with the girl, has gotten her 
into Oxford, but when the book opens, 
the girl is in a mental institution being 
cared for by benign Sisters, and being 
urged to get out occasionally and “join 
the rest of the world.” She does, in 
one memorable section of the book, 
attend a cocktail party in London, at 
which she astounds and at last fright- 
ens the guests by her remarks on the 
moon, on consciousness, on what life 
does or may mean, on the mystery of 
contacts between people. It is here that 
Miss Dawson best sets forth her theme, 
that the so-called schizos, the mentally 
deranged, have their own vision of 
life, which though not practicable, 
perhaps, is none the less valid — as 
valid as Blake’s visions, as Keats’ 
flights, as Jesus’ unworkable admoni- 
tions. 

As for the story, it is slight, delight- 
ful and perfect. The girl meets in the 
institution a young man named Alas- 
dair, tall and lanky, with a shock of 
blond hair, wit, and a perspective on 
himself and on her. With him, she can 
lie laughing and talking and dreaming 
in the ha-ha not far from the main 
building, their view of the world the 
wide sky and a chance poppy blooming 
in the grass within their reach, the 
result of a seed blown by the wind. 
With him, she achieves the first sen- 
sations of coňtact with a stranger, the 
first glimmers of friendship, of caring, 
of what is known in psychological jar- 
gon as “a relationship.” They have a 
one-day outing to a suburb of London, 
where they make a bonfire and cook 
and share — one potato. They make 
love, and while it is rather meaning- 
less and bewildering to the girl, it is 
a beginning, and she realizes it. Then 
he is discharged from the hospital, 
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JENNIFER DAWSON 
Author of The Ha-Ha 


she loses him, misses him, looks for 
him and doesn’t find him. He has 
written her a nice letter, they may see 
each other again one day, perhaps in 
London, but in this faint and polite 
hope, there is all the tragedy of life as 
it is, with its faint hopes, its less faint 
disappointments that nobody wants to 
hear about, that the ones who are dis- 
appointed can't or won't talk about to 
anybody. 

There is a page and a half near the 
end about a woman we have ‘not been 
introduced to before, who gets an elec- 
tric shock treatment to stop her con- 
vulsions. In the everydayness of this, 
the scant snatches of dialogue between 
the woman and her nurse, there is all 
the horror and the absolute hopeless- 
ness of severe mental derangement, 
which a hundred pages of shocking 
prose could not convey better. Jennifer 
Dawson shows the artistry of a Kath- 
erine Mansfield in her selection of de- 
tail and admirable brevity. A 

—Patricia Highsmith 
Patricia Highsmith writes novels of 
suspense, published by Harpers. 


D'UNE CUILLERE PEU 
COMMUNE 


Le Hibou et La Poussiquette by Francis 
Steegmuller. Boston: Little Brown 
and Co., 1961. $2.95 


When I was in grammar school, 
two old friends of mine left the city 
for a voyage in a lovely and small but 
sea-worthy craft. Hardly a year later 
they disembarked, in far away land 
where the bong tree grows. They 


bought a ring from a native, matried, 
and made a ritual of dancing on the 
beach by moonlight. Eventually, they 
took on a continental air and changed 
their names to Hibou and Minou. But, 
for me, they cannot really change: I 
still know them as Owl and Pussy-Cat. 

Francis Steegmuller’s translation of 
this rollicking Odessy doesn’t lose one 
beat of Lear-ic meter in the French. 
The five pound note changes to a use- 
ful letter of credit (Lettre de crédit); 
and the runcible spoon becomes a very 
Special spoon (une cuillere peu com- 
mune) — equally functional for mince 
and quince — just to keep the rhythm 
intact. Barbara Cooney’s illustrations 
are designed to satisfy any critic howl- 
ing or hooting on the fringe of the 
world of cats and owls; for she pene- 
trates intuitively beneath the fur and 
feathers. 

Still one of the jolliest bits of non- 
sense ever written and running neck 
and neck with “Jabberwocky,"* I re- 
commend Le Hibou et La Poussiquette 
to anyone who ever had an urge to 
(Dancer) au clair de la lune** ... 

—P.K.L. 
*See Alice in Wonderland by Lewis 

Carroll. Begins “Twas brillig . . .” 

also translated into French. 


**(to dance) by the light of the 
moon ...— of course. 


A NEGATIVE BITTERNESS 


Scarred by-Bruce Lowery. N. Y.: The 


Vanguard Press, Inc., 1961. $3.75 
Written in the first person, and 
originally in French, Scarred bares the 
emotional disintegration of a thirteen 
year old boy. 

Born with a harelip, Jeff finds his 
questions about his deformity unan- 
swered and his attempts to gain the 
friendship of his schoolmates met with 
cruelty. 

The sensitive thoughts and feelings 
of a young boy, revealed in early chap- 
ters, quickly turn to a negative bitter- 
ness. This is not a hopeful book. Ob- 
viously written by a man who has suf- 
fered as deeply as his fictional charac- 
ter, we assume he has not fallen victim 
of Jeff's convictions of persecution and 
look forward to his future works. 

— Marietta Jacobson 
Marietta Jacobson bas worked for tem 
years with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren who were under the care of the 
Phila. Juvenile Court. 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at j 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. ; 
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HY 
MOYER 


Bucks County 


Humorist 


Ov brisk, autumn Friday last 
month, I drove to Herbie Ward's 
Black Bass Inn, unloaded myself and 
walked the foot bridge across the Del- 
aware River to attend a meeting of 
the recently organized Columnist An- 
onymous to hear a discourse on mort- 
gages. 

On the Jersey side I veered sharply 
to Bull’s Island, so aptly named for 
our gathering. Fighting off a brake of 
nettles and pushing these aside, I open- 
ed an amazing vista to the Raritan 
Canal. Two mallard ducks and a drake 
climbed onto a floating log and began 
quacking, as ducks are given to do. 

“I tell you, I'll never live in Man- 
hattan again,’ said Miss Frosty-beak, 
puffing her new autumn plumage. 
“Central Park is for the birds!” 

I leaned against an evergreen to 
listen. 

“Then why did you choose Bucks? 
asked the drake. “Or am I mistaken? 
You have good reason to choose the 
Jersey side: property is cheaper, ponds 
are as plentiful, and — as for charm 


Frosty-beak’s companion’s flirty eyes 
nictitated. "Charm can be duck-made, 
darling. A little ingenuity transforms 
any body of water,” she added. “As 
long as there are migrating flocks over- 
head, safe air routes, and food plenti- 
ful enough to avoid scavenging, charm 
can be cultivated with even a paddling 
of ducks!” 


"Are you looking to buy?” asked the 
drake. "There's a wonderful tract in 
Upper Black Eddy — remote, private 
and accessible by air. The house is 
rustic and unobtrusive. It rests in a 
grove circling the sweetest dug pond 
you could spy from aloft. It’s complete- 
ly visible and shimmers silver as a 
mirror lake, oval as a Sylvan Pool. 
Migratory-wise it has the pull of a 
beacon: you'd have flocks of droppers- 
down and, I suspect, a gay social life 
with a high percentage of exotics!” 

“Oh,” whispered Frosty-beak, 
"That's a hard sell, but I intend to 
rent. One rough winter and I'd lose 
the place to the Amalgamated Feather- 
ed Flight and Sanctuary Trust. You 
know how swift they are to hawk back 
a roost!” 

“Don’t be chicken,’ the drake 
coughed. “Listen, Ive got a tricky 
plan. Two years ago I bought a prop- 
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erty near Solebury. It’s what I'd al- 
ways wanted — European quality and 
all: like a modest chateau in Southern 
France. The pool in the grotto is 
strictly private — at least 400 meters 
from the house. It’s a fantasy! I per- 
suaded the former owner, a Mrs. Gros- 
beak, to hold the mortgage while I 
agreed to keep the deed. Everything 
went well, and I was able to develop 
the grounds and enhance the pool un- 
til that terrible winter last year. Dur- 
ing the long seige of snows and sub- 
zero weather, I alternately froze and 
starved. Out of sheer desperation, I 
took to eating the suet and scratch 
corn scattered by the Brownies and 
Cub Scouts in the name of Audubon. 
Well, hard times and all that. I missed 
four, maybe five payments on my 
dream-nest in Solebury. Naturally, 
since I held the deed on the property, 
I foreclosed and Mrs. Grosbeak lost 
the mortgage. Now I own the proper- 
ty free and clear. It so happens I 
know that goose, Mrs. Lightbelly, too. 
She’s the owner of the place I de- 
scribed in Upper Black Eddy. I'll be 


THAT CHRISTMAS BONUS is the 
key to safe, comfortable travelling in 
every kind of weather when you spend 
it on a dependable New Dodge Sta- 
tion Wagon. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD YORK ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


glad to swoop down tomorrow and 
put in a good quack or two for you.” 

“Well, in that case,” cooed Frosty- 
beak, “Maybe I should consider being 
an owner rather than a tenant.” 

“Good show! But be cautious. She's 
a shrewd predator, and you don’t want 
to get caught and pinioned,” cautioned 
the drake. 

Hearing the drake get away with 
that tired-out. old joke, I began to 
chuckle. This time the trio heard me 
and took off in a rush of wings. For a 
few seconds I gazed at an empty log 
bobbing in the canal, and then I took 
the foot bridge again for the Pennsyl- 
vania shore and a quick inspection of 
Upper Black Eddy. I forgot all about 
our Columnist Anonymous meeting, 
for I had learned something new about 
mortgages. A 


Order now for delivery before bad 
weather sets in. It’s an investment 
that will pay dividends in economy 
and pleasure all year round! 


Wholesale — Retail. For Further 
Information Contact: 


TOWNSEND HOUSE 
“Home of Bucks County 
Quality Candy” 

115 E. Maple Ave. 
Langhorne, Penna. 
SKyline 7-2526 


The Best Stores Sell 


Townsend House 
Candy 


Real melt-in-your-mouth fudge 


Butter Creams— 
Sandwich Mints 


Almond Butter Crunch 


The Very Best Butter—no sub- 
stitutes gives our candy that 
home-made goodness and long- 
lasting freshness. A | superb 
product you can sell with 
pride! 
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LONELY YARDLEY MANSION 
ANTICIPATES NEW OWNER 


akeside’’, the stately 18th century 

home of Thomas Yardley Jr., 
founder of Yardley, is for sale. Until 
the death 18 months ago of John L. 
M. Yardley Jr., sixth generation de- 
scendant of Thomas Jr., it has been in 
the Yardley family for most of its 
230 years. 

Thomas Jr. was the nephew of Wil- 
liam Yeardley, uncle of Phineas Pem- 
berton, one of William Penn’s coun- 
selors. William came from England 
to Bucks County in 1682 with his 
wife and three sons and a servant, 
Robert Heath. A minister of the 
Friends, he had been greatly perse- 
cuted in England. 

William Yeardley settled on 500 
acres of land on the Delaware, bought 
from William Penn, and called his 
plantation "Propect Farm’. He built 
his house one mile west of the pres- 
ent village of Yardley. He died in 
1693 and all his direct descendants 
perished in the smallpox epidemic of 
1702. 

William's brother, Thomas, of 
Rushton, Staffordshire, inherited the 
estate. His son, Thomas Jr. came over 
in 1709. He married Ann Biles at 
Pennsbury. They had 10 children. 

Thomas Jr. built a large grist mill 
along the river, just off the present 
Main Street. The water rights which 
brought the water, by means of a race- 
way from the creek, which empties 
into the Delaware Canal near South 
Street, date back to 1707. The Upper 
River Road was laid out to his mill 
in 1723 and in 1752 a lateral road 
was opened from the mill across to 
the one that ran via Falls Meeting 
House to Bristol. 

He also established a ferry, con- 
firmed in 1722 by Act of Assembly, 
which crossed the Delaware. It ran 
continuously until 1835, when the 
Yardleyville Delaware Bridge Com- 
pany opened its covered bridge be- 
tween Yardleyville and Wilburtha, 
N. J. 

Thomas Jr. lived first in the Dol- 
ington Road house, adding the main 
section in 1725. He moved to "Lake- 
side” in 1728. It was probably first a 
log cabin. The rear, built by John 
Brock, is the older part of the stand- 
ing stone building. The present din- 
ing room was the original kitchen 
with a massive fireplace. 

In 1728, Thomas Jr. added the 
front section, with stepped gables at 
each end, high ceilings and a fire- 
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By Betty Floyd 


place in every room. By 1900, when 
it was owned by Algernon S. Cad- 
wallader, there were five rooms on the 
first floor, five on the second, and 
three bedrooms and two large store- 
rooms on the third. In the back part 
of the house there was a winding com- 
panionway entered from the dining 
room with three or four small low 
ceilinged rooms for servants at several 
levels. It was called “Lakeside” from 
a lake in front of it, called Lake Afton. 

The mansion was the center of an 
extensive farming operation as well 
as a mill center for more than 200 
years, run first by the Yardleys then 
by their descendants, first the Cad- 
walladers and later the Yardleys. 

In 1853 William’s daughter, Su- 
san Josephine, married Algernon S. 
Cadwallader, a great grandson of the 
first Thomas Yardley, and they occu- 
pied the mansion. Algernon ran the 
mills and was a general merchant in 
the village. He represented the Sth 
District of Pennsylvania at the Na- 
tional Convention which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln and again in 1868 
when Ulysses S. Grant was nominated. 

Algernon sold the flour mill to his 
two sons, T. S. Cadwallader and A: J. 
Cadwallader and a son-in-law, George 
F. Craig and they formed the Yard- 
ley Mills Company in 1895. T. S. 
Cadwallader acquired the interests of 
the other members about 1904. In 
1936 a Delaware flood washed out 
the canal from which power was 
drawn and the mill never produced 


Yardley Mill, built in 1769, was a flour mill until 1936. 


any more flour. It was operated as a 
feed and farm supply center for about 
15 years longer when it was sold and 
became a warehouse, now owned by 
the Cold Spring Bleachery. 

On Afton Avenue next to the canal 
there stood a large saw-mill, planing 
mill, barrel factory and plaster mill. 
This corner of the property was sold 
by A. S. Cadwallader in 1904 for the 
erection of a power house for the 
trolley which operated between Tren- 
ton, Newtown and Lambertville. Louis 
H. Leedom, the present owner, rents 
the buildings for a food market and 
a machinery shop. 

Algernon Cadwallader died in 
1905. His bachelor son Augustus S., 
remained in the home and there was 
no division of the family possessions 
until 1913 when he married Lulu S. 
Sands. He lived in Lakeside until 1945 
when he sold the property to John 
L. M. Yardley Sr. and moved to 
Haverford. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
1 friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


It was rebuilt after a fire in 1901. 
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DONT WAIT FOR SPRING 
Now is the Time to Look for that Bucks County Home 
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TYPICAL BUCKS COUNTY 


Attractive pointed stone spacious home situated on an acre 
wooded and landscaped grounds — Restored and modernized 
for comfortable living — yet retaining charm of open fireplaces 
and old features — In the New Hope area — $29,500. Tele- 
phone: Wynne James, Jr., FI 8-3514. 


ALL BRICK HOME 


For those who demand quality in their house we offer this at- 
tractively landscaped and sturdily built all brick home. On the 
first floor there is a living room with fireplace, full dining room, 
kitchen and powder room. The second floor contains two bed- 
rooms and a bath. With the price just reduced to $16,500. this 
listing is well worth your inspection. Lippincott, Realtor, 16 W. 
State St., Doylestown, Pa., FI 8-5012. 


REMODELED FARM HOUSE 


12 acres. Children would love the large pond for skating and 
fishing. Long distance view. Completely remodeled farm house. 
8 rooms, 4 bedrooms; 1% baths. Oil heat. Barn and garage. 
oo Parke Wetherill Associates, Doylestown. Flllmore 
8-3508. 


NEW YEARS RESOLUTION! 


Surprise your family this year with plans for a lovely new home 
like this one — in Tower Hill — Central Bucks most residen- 
tial area. Custom built for you by A. C. Elfman and Sons. 
Builders of Better Homes since 1909. 56 So. Main Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: FI 8-4320. 
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BRICK SPLIT LEVEL — Slate roof. 1 
acre. Lots of shrubbery and fruit trees. 
Living room; modern kitchen; den with 
picture window; 3 bedrooms; bath. Oil 
heat. Garage. Excellent value. $14,900. 


Associates Three bedroom, two tile bath brick and frame split-level on a well landscaped 


1 acre tract overlooking a meadow and stream. This home has a lovely en- 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 trance foyer with powder room, very large paneled rec. room with fireplace, 


laundry room, modern kitchen, dining room, living room with picture window, 
oriorforlertotocteatootoeteateotectectoetecfectoohoetectooteofeeteelootoee 
basement plus a two-car garage. Just $23,900. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. Dlamond 3-0700 


NATIONAL HOMES 


8 ROOMS BEAUTIFUL FARM ESTATE : 
92 rolling Bucks County acres with © 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet long frontages on 3 — Lovely, * 
$11,000 landscaped grounds encircle the 


handsome, fieldstone manor house | 


Built on your lot with flagstone patio overlooking 


ETE- gardens and modern swimming 

Doylestown Building Co. pool. Restored and perfect. Big 

130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. stone and frame barn, garage — 
Fillmore 8-4408 iaa e house — Beautiful ^ 


oe nF m 8 a 0 0 


WYNNE 
JAM ES, JR. p S20 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection’ 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 


Oo OS HS 6 0 6 


TRULY CUSTOM 
Stone and masonry ranch home in excellent neighborhood. Contains entrance hall, 30 
ft. living room, fireplace, dining room, 19 ft. modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 ceramic 
MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS baths. Basement with 40 ft. recreation room plus den or office, 2 car garage. Hot water 


oil heat, 40 ft. covered rear terrace. Richly landscaped % acre. Just listed at $36,500 
with complete carpeting. 


WILLIAM Č. HEISE 


reactors HAPP & SONS Realtors mn” 


FI 8-3578 
Member of 


Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building a 


Quakert Buck ' ; Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
Bak iaer ala a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
two years. SOUTHAMPTON 


365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 
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"LAKESIDE" FAMOUS YARDLEY MANSION 


Deep window sills, mellow random Pine floors. Exguisitely carved mantel- 
pieces on the three formal fireplaces and a huge walk-in Crane fireplace in the 


Th Dining Room. Rich beamed ceilings and balustraded hall stair-case, lend the 
e charm of the antigue to this handsome pointed-stone Colonial. Hot water oil 
heat, tile bath and a real country kitchen provide all the comfort and con- 

DOYLESTOWN venience of the modern home. A huge pointed-stone barn that formerly 


served as an Antigue Shop offers excellent possibilities for a Little Theatre, 


N ATION AL B ANK Restaurant, Apartments or just a Barn Dance. 


There are other out-buildings on 30 fertile acres offering excellent develop- 
AND TRUST CO. ment potentialities — Offered only to settle estate. 


“on the Square” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania WM. H. FULPER INC. 


other offices 


WARMINSTER EXport 4-5341 TRENTON, N. J. 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 


Chartered 1832 a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


home 
loans 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


o AGW ORY CLEANING 
0, APPROVED 
y SERVICE 


insured 
savings 


be sure with 


SAVITOVÉ SERVICE 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings 8 Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


The Sound Of Music At Its Best! THE FISHER be sure with 


Fisher’s New Futura III gives you Futura Iii 

superlative performance in Stereo STR AND 
FM-Multiplex; Stereophonic FM- 

AM and Stereophonic Phonograph 


with four-speed record changer. gem EAU A V ALET SERVICE 
All these magnificent features qi NON, + 


housed in the burnished beauty of , f 
tai an S | Yi’ ) il 65 South Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3556  ENterprise 10031 


34 3.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


Street & Brownsville Rds. Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Trevose, Pa. © Morrisville, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 INSURED jm CY 5-4121 


2 
/ 


Assets $23,000,000.00 Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 
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WINTER SPECIAL! 

Situated several hundred feet off an im- 
proved road this old stone and frame 
house, recently remodeled, offers the best 
in privacy yet conveniently accessible. 
Located on a lovely knoll with a view 
and southern exposure, surrounded by 29 
protective acres, the house contains a 
living room with tile fireplace, dining 
room, small den and modern kitchen, 4 
bedrooms and 2 baths. Old random width 
floors, a modern heating system, and a 
small red barn complete the picture. 
Listed at $34,000. 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 


OUALITY BUILT 
Delightful all brick and stone house on 
14 acres of attractively landscaped 
grounds. First floor has entrance hall, 
living room, 14x20, with open fireplace, 
dining room, 13x14, modern kitchen, 
master bedroom and ceramic tile bath. 
Second floor has 3 large bedrooms and 
full tiled bath. Cement basement with 
laundry and lavatory. Hot water, oil 
heat; slate roof and many other refine- 
ments. Attached 2-car brick garage with 
storage above, and enclosed brick breeze- 
way. House 10 years old and in excellent 
condition. Just reduced from $35,000 to 
$29,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 


No Need to Shiver and Shake This Wnter 
If You Have A Service Contract With 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown FI 8-2668 or FI 8-5784 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


IF YOU DIDN’T SPEND CHRIST- 
MAS IN BUCKS ... in the home of 
your dreams — We can make sure 
you'll be there next year. A quality 
home like the one pictured, custom 
built for you in Pebble Hill Acres, a 
well-planned and protected communi- 
ty, just outside of Doylestown offers 
you a real home to fit Bucks County 
Living at its best. Built on a 1-acre 
lot to your plans and specifications. 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


DANCING MEADOWS 


Great imagination and originality have created a delightful year round house 
in the midst of a natural setting which affords complete privacy with an abun- 
dance of rare shrubbery, an oyster shaped reflecting pool, several terraces and 
stone retaining walls, and large swimming pool with filter and cabanas. The 
stone and frame house has dramatic living room built on a raised platform 
with stone fireplace, unusual fenestration, exquisite dining room, morning 
room, modern stainless steel kitchen, powder room, two bedrooms and bath. 
Second floor bedrooms need remodelling due to fire damage. Owner moving 
to Hollywood wants to sell immediately. A giveaway at $21,500.00. 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


HYatt 3-3332 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 
FARMS 


COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


NORTH EAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Cybus Way and Street Road 
EL 7-9090 Southampton, Pa. 


“WHEN YOU INVEST 
CHOOSE THE BEST” 
“4% per annum 
Paid on savings from 7-1-61” 
Main Office: 
1841-43 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Having Problems 
With 
That Plane? 


Null 


Design Problems? 


submit your problems to F LI G HT D F S k (5 N 


800 PEBBLE HILL RD. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


HELICOPTER DESIGN - LIGHT AIRCRAFT DESIGN - AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 


